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At a time when MORAL DISCUSSION IS SO MUCH THE FASHION in 
society, this book will be interesting ts ALL CLASSES, especially since the author, 
with the wide sense he gives to the term Ethics, discusses nearly all the great ques- 
tions of the day. 
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HE trend in popular thought towards pedagog- 
ism is quite apparent. ‘‘We want a man who 
understands education,” said a member of a school 
board, the other day. ‘‘Our'town has schools, and 
teachers, and pupils, but they don’t seem to accom- 
plish anything, and we have come to the conclusion 
that we must have a man who understands the bus- 
iness of teaching.” Heretofore the staple inquiry 
has been as to scholastic attainments—the amount 
of arithmetic, geography, and grammar has been 
minutely inquired into. We do not understand that 
the scholastic attainments must be any less, but that 
the pedagogical attainments must be much more 
than they have heretofore been. 

The school officials of a town last year were told 
that a certain teacher desired to leave their employ- 
ment; they asked him to remain while they looked 
around for another to fill his place ; the more they 
inquired the less hkely did it seem they would be 
successful. They realized the ability of that teacher, 
yousee; they did not intend to go backward. They. 
too, were looking for an educational man. 

It would not be easy to nominate successors to 
such men as McAlister, Powell, Parker, Dutton, and 
others, because these men have given long and 
Special study to the science and art of education. 
There are very many who equal and possibly exceed 
them in scholarship, but in pedagogical attainments 
no one disputes their high rank. 





Inquiries are often made by teachers as to the line 
|of work they shall pursue to make advancement. 
| The same reply must be made to them as would be 
‘made to a physician who would ask the same ques- 
tion. The man who would be eminent as a physi- 
cian must understand disease. know how to cure, 
how to prevent it—he must know how men can be 
kept in a healthy condition. It is thus that the 
teacher must look at the child and youth. He must 
understand the laws of growth and progress, men- 
tal, moral, and physical. Of course he must know 
the studies that are to be the subjects of thought, to 
promote this growth and progress. Weclaim that he 
must know much more than these studies, and here 
lies the difference between the fourth and the third 
quarter of the present century. 


——_—_ ———__+ -@e + 


M ATTERS in Wisconsin are assuming a peculiar 
attitude. Last year 49,660 children between 7 


and 14 years of age did not attend any school; 25,000 


were enrolled in private and parochial schools. The 
last legislature to overcome the absenteeism, passed 
the compulsory attendance law ; and as the teaching 
is non-English in many of the private and parochial 
schools, this law declared that in the school to be 
attended, reading, writing, arithmetic, and history 
should be taught in the English language. Against 
this the Catholics and the Lutherans protest. The 
questions really are, Can the state say that the 
child shall be taught the language of the country ? 
Is the state paramount to the church ? 

These questions will get into politics. On April 1 
‘““Peck’s Bad Boy”) in Milwaukee (which has 
nothing to do with the question at issue) resulted in 


363 | turning 3,000 votes from the Republican to the 
363 | Democratic side. 
#3|in the fall election this bill will be repealed—the 


This would seem to indicate that 


Lutherans demand it. 

At the State Teachers Association the subject 
came up and Gov. Hoard made a strong speech. He 
declared that there were certain ones ‘interested in 
keeping the people in ignorance; also, ‘‘Was it too 
much to ask that those whose church and school 
property is exempt from taxation shall teach their 
pupils in the language of the state?” If he is re- 
nominated it must be on a platform favoring the re- 
tention of this law. 

We shall see, this fall, the ‘‘school in politics.” 
The sooner the better. Let us know who are the 
friends of public education and who are not. 





WOME of our most eminent teachers must feel like 

crying, ‘Deliver us from our friends !” when 
they read the following in the Worcester, Mass., 
Spy, of May 18, written by Superintendent Marble. 
He says, ‘‘The fact is that the great educational 
value of manual training cannot stand against the 
arguments of men like Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Hon. J. 
W. Dickinson, Hon. E. E. White, and Mr. George 
Howland.” These men are eminent—few better, but 
where are their arguments’? Mr. Marble fails to 
state them in his article. Valid arguments against 
manual training are what the world is just now 
anxious)y waiting for. 

We are moved to say in this connection that it 
takes a wonderful amount of opposition to make 
things move forward in this world. We have often 
said that Mr. Marble is the best friend of manual 
training we know of. His very opposition to it 
gives its friends more confidence in its value. Go 
on, Mr. Marble, THk ScHoo. JouRNAL wishes you 
God speed ! 

In this letter of Mr. Marble’s he calls the well- 
known New Jersey definition of manual training a 
‘broad generalzation and etherealized abstrac- 
tion.” It seems to him like “ a kind of ‘last ditch,’ 





very much up in the air.” We give the definition 


the election for mayor (of Geo. W. Peck, author of 





here that our readers may see for themselves wha 
sort of moonshine it is: ‘‘ Manual training is train- 
ing in thought-expression by other means than ges- 
ture and verbal language, in such a carefully graded 
course of study as shall also provide adequate train- 
ing for the judgment and the executive faculty. 
This training will necessarily include drawing and 
constructive work, but experience alone can deter 
mine by what specific means this instruction may 
best be given.” It has been generally understood 
that Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler drafted this expres- 
sion, and we have an idea he can stand the fire, as 
well as his definition. It is Mr. Marble’s opinio 
that ‘‘for aclass of boys in some cities, who are 
brought up to be as helpless as infants, and as un- 
acquainted with the material universe” manua 
training has some value. He has heard of a boy 
twelve years old who had never combed his hair or 

washed his face, or dressed himself, or blackened 
his shoes. For such a boy manual training would 
be useful, but Worcester has no such child within 
its corporate limits, and so Worcester doesn’t want 
manual training. The “barefoot boy ” is not found 
in its suburbs, nor playing in its streets. Worces- 
ter boys are all cleanly, well-dressed young men, 
who cry in Greek and scold in Latin as soon as they 
are born. Blessedtown! Heavenly place! It has 
no need of manual exercise, but educates its children 
to become fitted for the world by purely intellectual 
and spiritual exercises. 





‘EVERAL weeks ago we suggested to teachers 

the holding of a ‘‘ Barnard Reception,” to col 
lect funds for that most worthy educator, Henry 
Barnard, who has expended a fortune in his efforts 
to benefit education, and is seriously in need o 
money to save property which has been mortgaged 
As yet we have only had some letters in response, 
approving of the idea. Teachers who feel no interest 
in their own class can hardly be in the right frame 
of mind to feel an interest in the welfare of children 
What we have suggested can be accomplished. In 
Boston a circle of ‘‘ King’s Daughters” held a sale 
of articles for the benefit of the Williamsburg aca- 
demy, established for the education of the ‘* Moun 
tain Whites” in Kentucky, at a private house in Bos 
ton, charging an admission fee of 10 cents, and thus 
raised $125. Cannot a thousand teachers be found 
who will hold a ‘ Barnard reception” at the schools 
and raise ten dollars? Let us see. 


A RESPONSE 
The pupils of the state normal school at Madison, 
South Dakota, gave a ‘Barnard entertainment,” 
and raised $13. 
Where are the rest of the normal schools ? 


0.—— 





HE recent legislature of this state passed a bill 
relating to the use of tobacco by children, 
Here is the text : 


No child actually or apparently under sixteen year 
of age shall smoke or in any way use any cigar, cigar- 
ette, or tobacco, in any form whatsoever, in any public 
street, place, or resort. A violation of this subdivision 
shall be a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding ten dollars, and not less than two dollars, 
for each offense. 


This is good, but now the question is, will it be en 
forced? There is a law forbidding children from 
entering saloons, but it is no uncommon thing in 
this city for boys and girls to be seen coming out 
of such places of resort. It is our opinion that in 
this city, at least, the small city boy will not cut 
himself off from one of his daily comforts. His 
knock-down argument is the same as of old, ‘‘ My 
father smokes, why should not 1?’ This seems 
perfectly conclusive to his mind, and it is a very 
difficult thing to convince him of its fallacy. 
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DOES A COLLEGE EDUCATION PAY? 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in the Tribune, says, 
‘that college graduates do not become rich men, and 
gives as a reason that the graduate entering at 
twenty has not the slightest chance against the boy 
who swept the office, or who began as shipping clerk 
at fourteen.” Erastus Wiman, himself a rich man, 
disagrees with this. He saysa college man can learn 
easily in six months all that the office boy has picked 
up in several years. Pres. Seth Low, another rich 
man, admits Mr. Carnegie’s proposition in effect, 
but thinks that if the college man does not accumu- 
late money as fast as the non-graduate, it is because 
he finds pleasure in exerting his activities in other 
directions than money making. We think that if 
a young man decides to be rich the college is not 
the place for him. By going to college he loses the 
practical business training that is at the bottom of 
money getting. During the first twenty years the 
habits, aptitudes, and aims that help to success 
are formed. The young man at twenty leaves col- 
lege with tastes and habits formed ; the young man 
in business at twenty has his desires and aptitudes 
fixed also. One prefers knowledge, intellectual 
development ; the atmosphere of books, of art, of 
cultivation: the other prefers material prosperity, he 
wants money. He sees how it can be got ; he en- 
joys the material world ; he sees that railroads can- 
not be built without money ; that churches even, are 
run by money, and he thinks it no sin to make money. 
So that the college is not the place for him who 
would make money. If he will make money-get- 
ting his chief purpose, then the sooner he learns the 
art the better. Let him begin when he is a boy ; let 
him begin practically to get money, and plant it 
where it will grow as soon as possible. Let him 
shun the college. 

Should a young man go to college? Most cer- 
tainly. If none had culture, none had a desire for 
scholarly pursuits, for culture, for art, for literature, 
for scientific investigation, for philosophic inquiry, 
for historic research, this would be a sad world to 
live in. The college is the place to form the leaders, 
the thinkers, the advanced minds. It is no disgrace 
for the college graduate not to become a rich man; 
we need men who are not rich. 
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A SPECIAL SCHOOL NEEDED. 

The primary teachers of this city recently asked 
the board of education for more adequate provision 
for training teachers in new methods of study. The 
new course of study which went into effect in Feb- 
ruary involves ‘‘many changes in the methods of 
the teachers in the presentation of old subjects 
which ‘“‘ require careful study in both the detail of 
the subject itself, and of its correct presentation to 
children.” It is on account of those “radical” 
changes that these teachers ask for the establish- 
ment of a school of instruction, in which they can 
learn the new methods adopted by the board. This 
is a most sensible request. It matters not whether 
these teachers are graduates or not, the fact that 
this new work is demanded of them carries with 
the demand the right of being instructed how they 
are expected to do this new work. If these teachers 
were willing to become machines they would not 
ask for instruction, for a machine needs no instruc- 
tion. The fact that they ask for help and light 
proves that they are alive and progressive, and not 
machines. Either the board must withdraw its new 
branches of work, or it must give adequate provi- 
sion for full and complete instruction in what it 
asks to be done. 

All of this shows that the city of New York needs 
a school for special instruction of teachers in manual 
training, as it has its splendid normal college for ed. 
ucative philosophy and methods. The Tribune 
recently said that ‘‘it is important to make sure 
that teachers understand the difficult and deli- 
cate business intrusted to their charge.” But how 
can this business be known? Certainly not by re- 
quiring teachers to reason the work out alone. 
Schools of instruction have always been needed, and 
will be to the end of time. When we reach a time 





when nothing more can be taught teachers, we shall 
reach the end of time. Our work now is one of evo- 
lution, not revolution, but intelligent evolution 
needs special instruction. So it comes that the most 
urgent educational need in this city just now, is a 
school in which all new methods ordered by the board 
of education, shall be systematically and correctly 
taught to the teachers employed. 





As the season for ‘‘summer schools” draws nigh, 
one cannot help but feel solicitous, for many 
of these accomplish very little good. They are 
merely ‘‘ review schools,” and yet hold out the idea 
that the art of teaching will be taught in them. 
Some boldly take the term ‘‘normal schools,” but 
give no normal instruction, that is, instruction in 
teaching. 

The real object of some of these schools is merely 
to obtain asum of money from the teachers of a 
county, while questioning them on the branches 
they are to teach. In some circulars it is hinted 
that those who attend the summer school will find 
no difficulty in getting a certificate in the fall ! 

It certainly is painful to contemplate the case of 
a bright, ambitious young teacher, earnestly desir- 
ous of making progress in the sublime art of teach- 
ing, looking hither and thither for aid, and to find 
that he feels obliged to attend the summer school in 
his county, to secure the good will of the county 
officials, in order not to be blocked in his efforts to 
get a certificate. 

The number who desire to obtain a better insight 
in teaching is larger this year than ever before; the 
young men and women who are aspiring to be 
teachers, now feel that something is needed besides 
a knowledge of the branches to be taught. Their 
desire should be met. And we do not see any course 
open but for the state to assume the charge of these 
summer schools, mark outa course of study, and 
provide competent instructors. Such a plan has 
been adopted in Wisconsin, but the course of study 
is planned for the highest grade of teachers—those 
in high and graded schools. We should prefer 
to see the professional teachers of a county, or of 
several, unite and conduct a school for the first, 
second, and third grade teachers. In this case, 
there would be an opportunity for the teachers to 
have a voice in the selection of those who are to be 
their instructors. 
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How much prominence should be given the Eng- 
lish lanugage in a public school course of study, 
is an open question. Both the states of Illinois and 
Wisconsin seem to think that a school is not law- 
ful that does not teach reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography in the English 
language. It makes no difference, even though a 
father believes that geography and history can as 
well be taught in the German tongue. Is not geo- 
graphy, geography ? Why then prescribe the lan- 
guage in which it should be studied? Because we 
are an English speaking nation. A state must pro- 
tect itself, and it cannot do this unless all its citizens 
understand the language in which the laws are 
made. Translation is apt to change meanings, and 
so create misapprehensions and trouble. Of course 
wecannot require immigrants to learn English before 
they can vote. This would be wrong; but we can 
require their children to know, first of all, the lan- 
guage of the land in which they are to live and act. 
If in addition to what the public school gives, par- 
ents wish to give private instruction in the ancient 
or modern languages, no one can complain, but it 
is right for the state to require that, first of all, chil- 
dren must learn the English. We can never com- 
pel all children to attend the public school, but the 
state must exercise enough supervision over all pri- 
vate schools, to know what is being taught in them. 
There are schools, and again there are schools. We 
must have schools. Our necessities are urgent. 


+ 
-* 


CARLYLE's friend, John Sterling, once said, ‘‘ The 
worst education which teaches self-denial is better 
than the best which teaches everything else and 
not that.” 








PROFESSOR GEIKIE, of the University of Edinburg, has 
his opinion about the teaching of science from text- 
books. He says: ‘‘ The teacher has no real knowledge 
of the subject if all his acquaintance with science has 
been derived from books. In that case his teaching is 
but a mere farce, and more likely to do harm than 
good. The teacher must know his science at first hand, 
and be something, at the same time, of an enthusiast.” 
Speaking of geology, he says, ‘‘ One hour's instruction 
in the field is worth twenty hours of reading or listen- 
ing to lectures. Knowledge at first hand is what is 
wanted. If geology is to be taught in schools, it should be 
presented in such a way as to bring the scholars into 
cluse contact with the science itself. Merely to read 
about it is almost useless. The beginner should from 
the very first learn to use his own eyes, and to draw 
logical inferences from observed facts.” He was afraid 
that in many cases the attempt was made to teach 
geology entirely from books, and this was, as he had 
shown, a grievous mistake. 





THE late union of five large publishing firms into the 
** American Book Company ” is an event that has occa- 
sioned no small degree of anxiety among the publishers 
not included. They fear that the immense capital and 
influence of this company will be exerted against them, 
and thus injure their business. We do not thus look at 
the matter, nor do we believe there is a just ground for 
this anxiety. The objects attained by the combination 
were practically realized before ; it is simply a closer 
union than had existed. There is nothing to prevent the 
publishing houses outside from going on in their work 
just as before. That they will be met by lower bids on 
school books from this company now than would have 
been made six months ago we do not believe. The 
object of the combination is the preservation of values, 
and not the destruction of them. 

JosEPH COOK says, and he is right, that the saying, 
‘The rich are growing richer and the poor poorer,” is 
not true: that wages have risen more proportion- 
ately than capital has; that, as capital increases, the 
capitalist gets a smaller, and the laborer a larger part of 
it. He thinks Mr. Bellamy’s book presents no real help. 
Nationalism, as he presents it, ‘‘ appears to be a statue, 
with feet of clay and limbs of iron, and head of brass, 
and crutches of splintered reeds, but with a heart of 
gold, for its motives are Christian. I am sorry to see 
that the statue has a cigar in its lips and a wine cup in 
its right hand.” 

Mr. Cook is a progressive co-operationist, believing that 
the driving wheels of reform are four—self help, school 
help, state help, and church help. These are ideas the 
teacher should consider. 





Ir has been said that a college education makes women 
less disposed to marry or men less inclined to marry 
them. The publication of the registers of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate alumne in the United States shows 
that the ‘‘ sweet girl graduate” has as yet only enjoyed 
a comparatively short post-graduate life. Taking all 
things into consideration, it appears that there is ground 
for the belief that going to college even promotes mar- 
riages. 

In reply to many letters which ask, ‘‘ Shall we open 
the school with reading the Bible and with prayer ‘” 
we reply ; ‘‘That depends on circumstances.” Opening the 
school with acts of worship may be objected to by a 
majority of the taxpayers; if so it must not be done, 
for the public school isa part of the state, and it is not 
the business of the state to conduct religious worship ; it 
may allow it, if the taxpayers do not object. 

Ir is certain that educational progress has been pro- 
moted by technical examination questions, strict mark- 
ing of each recitation, and verbal questioning, but we 
have reached a time when these aids should be made 
secondary, and true motive forces primary. The true 
teacher is far more in earnest to form his pupils’ charac- 
ters, than to fill their heads. 


A RECENT writer says that “it is impossible to define 
any positive, decided religious belief without sectarian- 
ism.” The statement refutes itself. It is not only not 
true, but absurd. The Presbyterian Synod of New York 
recently said that “sectarianism should be rigidly ex- 
cluded from our public schools.” It should. 


SuMMER schools are fewer than last year, but they will 
be better, The law of thesurvival of the fittest is work- 
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SHORTENING THE COLLEGE COURSE. 





It has been decided by Harvard College to shorten 
the college course to three years. This action has 
already stirred up a great deal of discussion and nota 
little opposition. The chief reason for this proposed 
change is to enable college men to get into the aetive 
work of life earlier than of late years they have been 
able todo. To reach this end Harvard proposes to re- 
duce the number of required courses from eighteen to 
sixteen. If any student is able to complete his work at 
the middle of the school year he can receive his degree, 
and at once depart. In other words the work of Har- 
vard College bereafter will be measured not by the num- 
ber of years spent in college recitation rooms, but by the 
attainment reached. thus giving the elective and univer- 
sity idea even still greater prominence than formerly. 
No college in this country has given so many optional 
courses as Harvard, and it now seems that this idea is 
to receive even greater attention than in the past. 

Colleges have been gradually strengthening their 
courses of study until now, as Professor Peabody recently 
said, the degree of Bachelor of Arts means half as much 
again as it did a generation ago. The tendency of 
schools is towards a greater multiplicity of studies. In 
a former era there was not much that it was thought 
profitable to study outside of Latin, Greek, rhetoric, 
logic, and a little mathematics. Science was ignored, 
because there was no science. But with the increase of 
inventions and discoveries the number of profitable sub- 
jects for study has greatly increased, until now our 
courses of study are over-crowded, and the preparatory 
schools are obliged to do as much work as the colleges 
did in the earlier times. Now, if boys’ brains could keep 
on growing, so as to be equal to the increasing demands 
made upon them, all that is proposed could be accom- 
plished, but the fact is that the boy of 1890 is no smarter 
than the boy of 1790, and no more able to do the work 
demanded of him than his great grandfather was. 
Two courses remain open to colleges, either to shorten 
courses of study, or increase the length of the college 
course. Harvard has chosen the former course. It 
found itself in a dilemma and was obliged to choose at 
once what to do. 

We must soon decide that a student of eighteen can- 
not learn everything that can be known. Something 
must be omitted. But there is one thing that cannot 
be omitted, and this is culture. The number of facts 
astudent can remember is of but slight consequence com- 
pared with the power and breadth of mind he possesses. 
This is all important. Our colleges must become more 
educating institutions, and less cramming schools. We 
are coming to this end. All the signs of the times point 
to it. The newera in education will not tolerate the old 
drill master with his flexible rattan and inexorable mark- 
ing system. He must die, but the educator will come 
and he will live. 





— 


NEEDS AND LOSSES. 





Our leading thinkers are turning their attention to this 
important subject. The very necessity of our civiliza- 
tion demands such attention. As the work of the world 
becomes more and more urgent, our preparatory school 
work must become more and more important. We can- 
not afford to lose minutes or waste efforts. Time and 
strength are more valuable to-day than money, and so it 
is that no school work is more necessary than an outline 
of a course of study, and directions for teaching. The 
teacher is to-day the most important factor in our civili- 
zation. President Andrews, of Brown University, re- 
cently wrote an article for the Christian Union in which 
he expresses himself in a way we wish our readers would 
notice. What he says is first rate : 

*“We are coming to realize the terrible and needless 
loss suffered by neglecting studies like botany, mineral- 
ogy, physiology, and the elements of physics, till the 
pupil has passed the age of special observational power. 
The best schools now treat these so early as the age of 
ten or twelve. Their pupils come to college prepared to 
learn something, possessing not only the requisite rudi- 
mentary knowledge, but also, what is far better, the feel- 
ing for the work—that feeling which, if not awakened till 
eighteen or twenty, never comes at all. Here 1s an evil 
which colleges cannot remedy alone, for the reform is not 
the work of those preparatory years which colleges can 
reach. It must begin lower down. 

‘‘ Not only the times but the methods of teaching these 
branches are changing for the better. The laboratory, 
the demonstration, the note-book, field work, prepared 
specimens—these are displacing the dry-as-dust old text- 





book, and bringing with them what is always so wel- 
come—first-hand knowledge and the ability to be an in- 
vestigator. This splendid reform must be carried 
through. 

‘In effecting this we shall find no agency more help- 
ful than the manual training now, happily, so coming 
into vogue. The industrial significance of this new form 
of schooling would alone render it valuable; but, if I 
mistake not, its strictly educational helpfulness will be 
found to constitute its chief worth. There are, in par- 
ticular, five invaluable acquisitions which the average 
pupil's mind is more likely to receive from this source 
than from any other. One is accuracy, the importance 
of which cannot be too strongly emphasized. A second 
is the priceless habit of observation. A third consists in 
the development of judgment, as in modeling and in 
smithing, where the unaided eye, or rather the mind be- 
hind the eye, must fulfil the office that straight edge, 
square, or bevel, discharges in woodwork. A fourth 
rare advantage from this sort of instruction is cultiva- 
tion of the imagination, through pattern-making or 
foundry work, for instance, in which the essential pro- 
cesses cannot be followed by the outer eye, but must be 
regulated and controlled by the mind's constructive 
poweralone. A fifth benefit lies in the prevention, or, 
if it has been unfortunately acquired, thecure, of pedan- 
try, the pest and bane of so many bright minds. 

**It is hardly less essential to begin the study of for- 
eign languages at ten or twelve than to begin learning 
observational science then. With good teaching, boys 
ond girls will acquire a foreign tongue more rapidly at 
that age than ever after. There seems to me to be no 
good reason why, if rightly instructed, the average boy 
of seventeen should not have as much Greek and Latin 
4s now, and at the same time read and speak Itahan, 
French, and German, instead of then or later having to 
begin these. I mention Italian with French and Ger- 
man because I believe it is as easy to learn the three in 
the order named, as to learn French and German alone.” 





THE TEACHING ART. 





it is not sufficient that instructors be competently 
skilful in those sciences which they profess and teach ; 
but they should have skill also in the art or method of 
teaching, and patience in the practice of it. 

It isa great unhappiness indeed, when persons by a 
spirit of party, or faction, or interest, or by purchase, 
are set up for tutors, who have neither due knowledge 
of science, nor skill in the way of communication. And, 
alas! there are others who, with all their ignorance 
and insufficiency, have self-admiration and effrontery 
enough to set up themselves; and the poor pupils fare 
accordingly and grow lean in their understandings. 

And let it be observed also, there are some very learned 
men, who know much themselves, but have not the 
talent of communicating their own knowledge ; or else 
they are lazy and will take no pains at it. Either they 
have an obscure and perplexed way of talking; or they 
snow their learning uselessly, and make a long peri- 
phrasis on every word of the book they explain; or they 
can not condescend to young beginners; or they run 
presently into the elevated parts of the science, because 
it gives themselves greater pleasure; or they are soon 
angry and impatient, and can not bear with a few im- 
pertinent questions of a young, inquisitive, and sprightly 
genius ; or else they skim over a science in a very slight 
and superficial survey, and never lead their disciples 
into the depths of it. 

A good tutor should have character and qualifications 
very different from al! these. He is such a one as both 
can and will apply himseif with diligence and concern, 
and indefatigable patience, to effect what he undertakes ; 
to teach his disciples and see that they learn ; to adapt 
his way and method, as near as may be, to the various 
dispositions, as well as to the capacities of those whom 
he instructs, and to inquire often into their progress and 
improvement. 

And he should take particular care of his own temper 
and conduct, that there be nothing in him or about him 
which may be of ill example; nothing that may savor 
of a haughty temper, or a mean and sordid spirit ; 
nothing that may expose him to the aversion or to the 
contempt of his scholars, or create a prejudice in their 
minds against him and his instructions ; but, if possible, 
he should have so much of a natural candor and sweet- 
ness mixed with all the improvements of learning, as 
may convey knowledge into the minds of his disciples 
with a sort of gentle insinuation and sovereign delight, 
and may tempt them into the highest improvements of 





their reason by a resistless and insensible force. 


REACHING THE BOYS. 


Let the teacher read this story from the Sun, to the 
school, and see whether the boys will listen. Some 
months ago the business manager of a theater was 
standing at the entrance, when a wretched-looking 
specimen of the street Arab came up. He was not over 
a yard high, and was ragged and dirty. Taking it for 
granted that the well-fed looking manager was the man 


he wanted to see, the little gamin went straight to busi- 
ness. 


“ Say, mister!" he said, “* hain’t yous got somethin’ for me to 
do?” 

The manager's natural impulse was to tell the boy to go away 
and lose no time about it, but before he could dv so the little fel 
low said, earnestly : 

“IT don’t want to beg nothin’, mister! I want some money, but 
I want to earn it.” 

The eager and straightforward manner of the ragamuftin struck 
the manager. 

“ Well, what can you do?” he asked, 

“TL kin do anythin’ dat hain’t bigyer’n I »m, mister!"’ was the 
confident reply 

This pleased the manager still more, and as the theater was just 
then sending out boys to distribute hand bills, be gave this 
wretched little applicant a bundle of the paper, and told him to 
distribute them within a certain time, and come back, and he 
would be paid a quarter of a dollar. The boy hurried away with 
them, and before the time was up in which he was to distribute 
them he was back at the theater again. 

“IT put’em where you told me to, mister,” said he, “ an’ I've 
cum back to git some more to carry, so’s I kin fill out me time.” 

The fact of a street boy being willing to do more work in a given 
time than be was hired to do was something so new and strange 
that the manager was amazed. He said nothing, but gave the boy 
another supply of paper. In taking them the gamin made some 
suggestions about the best places to distribute them that were so 
good that the manager told him to follow them out. The little 
fellow was back on time. The manager handed him the promised 
quarter, and he asked whether he could have another job. He 
was told to come around the next morning at 10 o'clock, and 
“they would see.” Nothing more was thought of the boy, as it 
was supposed ihat was the last that would be seen of him. At 10 
o’clock next morning, however, there came a sharp tap at the 
window, and looking down the manager saw the ragged urchin of 
the day before. 

* Here lam, mister!” he said, “ W'at a’ yous goin’to put me 
at dis time?” 

The manager told him that he could distribute some more bills 
and handed him a quantity. The boy took the paper, stood in an 
undecided manner a moment, and boldly said : 

“Say, mister, kin yous do me a favor?” 

“I don't know. What is it?” 

*“ Well, I'll tell you, mister,” said the boy. * I been sellin’ papers 
lately, an’ stayin’ at de Newsboys’ Lodgin’ House. See? Well, 
to-morror me week's up, an’ I owe de house sixty cents an’ want 
to pay it. De twenty-five cents you paid me hain’t enough to do 
it with, an’ besides—well, a man’s got to eat. See? Say, kin y’ 
‘dvance me filty cents on me sal’ry 7” 

The cool audacity of this request almost carried the manager's 
breath away. He gazed at the nuserable mite of humanity in 
mute astonishment. Tne boy met the gaze with a steady look of 
his own, and before he knew what he was doing the manager had 
handed the boy the 50 cents, and told the boy to come again at the 
usual time the next day and get some more work, The little fel 
low thanked the manager and went out with his papers. 

“That'll be the end of him, sure! We won't see him again,” 
said the manager. 

But at ten the next morning the tap came at the box-office 
again. 

“Here Iam!” piped the vowe of the street Arab. “ W'at's de 
somethin’ yous cot fer me to do dis time?” 

The boy bad now aroused the manager's unqualified interest, 
and he was questioned. It was learned that his father and mother 
were both dead, and had been respectable people. The boy had 
been left with no home or relatives, and had become a waif. 
Traces of his carly training were abundant amid all the roughness 
with which the street had disfigured bim. His story became 
known about the theater, und several took an interest in him. 
When he was transformed from the ragwed and dirty street Arab 
into a clean and well-dressed boy, he was tound to be as handsome, 
vright-eyed « lad as any one would have wished to see. He was 
in his twelfth year, he said. 

The manager ot him a place ina larve furniture house and took 
him to his own house to live with the family; here he insisted on 
paying something out of his earnings for his board. He gave 
money to the manager every week to kcep for tum. He became 
a great favorite with everybody at the store, as he was with all 
the theater people. One Friday, after he had been a few weeks at 
the store, he was sent at noon by sume of the men to fetch them 
a pail of beer. He had $4.°0 due him from the store for his week's 
salary, which would have been paid next day. He had given the 
manager $2 to save for him. He took the pail and tripped mer 
rily out of the store on bis errand, He never came back. He has 
disappeared as completel, as if he had never been. Inquines have 
been made in many directions butin vain. Now why are those 
people so interested in that boy? 





DurRinG the whole history of school work, there has 
never been a time when so much activity has been shown 
among teachers as to-day. They are realizing that there 
is far more for them to do than to teach reading, writ_ 
ing, and arithmetic. Professional preparation is appre- 
ciated, and professional books are studied as never 
before. This is a good omen. 

aE we — 

IDLENESS is always bad, but especially during \aca- 
tion. A good teacher cannot be idle, a poor teacher can, 
Here is the difference between the two, 
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CONCERNING SCHOOL MANAGEMEN ~. 
By Pror. GEORGE GriFFiTH, New Paltz State Normal 
School. 


IX. 
ORDER OF PROCEDURE. 


Whether the teacher incorporate much or little of 
co-operation of pupils in his system of school govern- 
ment, there is, I believe, a correct order of procedure in 
securing what is desired from the pupils. The rules of 
school, written or unwritten, enacted by the joint action 
of teacher and pupils, or dictated by the absolute will of 
the teacher, are before the school. Infringements, or 
what closely borders upon infringements, of these rules 
come, as come they will. What is the teacher’s true 
course of procedure. What course will stop infringe- 
ments of laws and, and secure the best order with the 
least friction, and with the best effect upon the pupil? 
What is the line of least resistance? Let me suggest by 
a concrete example, 

It is agreed that during study or recitation periods the 
best results will be secured if the undivided attention of 
the pupil is given to the work in hand. One or more 
pupils are noticed to be quite frequently giving attention 
to something else than that to which their attention 
ought to be given at these times, Perhaps they are look- 
ing out of the window from their study seat, or are in- 
attentive in a recitation. They are old enough to recog- 
nize that they ought not to do this. The teacher sug- 
gests, in a way that will be more likely to attract the 
attention of the transgressor than any other pupil, that 
there is a time for outdoor attractions and a time for 
indoor duties, and everything should be done in its pro- 
per time. Or if it be inattention in a recitation, the 
teacher’s quick eye detects the inattentive student and 
suddenly asks him a question that he cannot understand 
because he has not, on account of his inattention, known 
what just preceded. Of course he cannot answer. The 
teacher pauses a moment that the pupil may have time 
to think of the cause of his failure , or it may be neces- 
sary for the teacher to make some suggestive remark to 
make the moral of the incident plainly known to the 
pupil. Such a course as this will be sufficient for many 
pupils, but others from various reasons may persist in 
similar transgressions, If they do repeat the offense, 
the teacher secures a private interview with each 
offender, discusses the transgression with him, shows 
him the reason for the rule forbidding it, and secures 
his well-considered promise to desist, or firmly requests 
him to desist entirely, in the future. This step elimin- 
ates another class of pupils from the ranks of offenders, 
Still there may be now and then one who does not yet 
desist, Now comes in the majesty of the law, and the 
power of the executive. This pupil must be coerced 
into obedience. When the teacher is once satisfied that 
the pupil does not mean to obey, or that he is forgetful 
beyond what is just to the school, the teacher immedi- 
ately joins the issue. The question is now obedience or 
disobedience to just requirements. The teacher divests 
the misdeed of all its accessories. He makes the issue 
plain and unequivocal. He must now, by every power 
at his command, compel instant and complete obedi- 
ence, or he must abdicate his authority. If the law of 
the school has been an outgrowth of school legislation, 
if it is just, if the teacher has followed the general course 
indicated above in executing it, the teacher now has, in 
this supreme moment, the unquestioning moral support 
of his school in compelling obedience even by extreme 
measures. If he is worthy the place he fills, he will 
conquer, the discipline of the school will be maintained, 
and the pupils taught a wholesome lesson in obedience 
to law, 

It may be that in some cases the steps indicated above 
should follow each other in quick succession. Each 
should follow its predecessor as soon as that preceding 
step is shown unavailing. In exceptional cases it may 
be unnecessary to dwell upon any step before the last. 
There may be now and then a pupil with whom the issue 
of obedience or disobedience must be joined and he 
coerced into obedience before he will be at a]l susceptible 
to the other efforts. Butsuch cases are rare indeed. 

Let me close with a statement of the principles in- 


volved in the above. The true order in efforts to secure | i 


what is right of pupils is: (1) Suggest or hint. (2) 
Request after giving reasons. (8) Compel obedience. 
Under the last point I suggest: (a) Never step short of 
this unless the other steps secure the desired end. (6) 
Do not threaten, (c) Remember the power of an un. 
known penalty, (d) Assume that what you require will 
be done Never by slightest indication reveal any doubt 


upon this point, 


USE OF SPARE MOMENTS. 
By G. 

I place on the desk of each pupil, each Monday morn- 
ing, uniform-sized pieces of paper. (One Monday they 
are of one size and the next Monday morning they may 
be of a different size or shape.) A pupil of the class places 
them before the class arrives. At the beginning of the ses- 
sion another pupil collects these papers and places them 
on the book-case, with which each class is supplied. This 
giving out and collecting of papers is repeated each 
morning during the week. 

The pupils of this school have the privilege of entering 
the class-room fifteen minutes before the time of the 
opening of the session, but it is understood that they 
must consider the school as a work-room, and after put- 
ting their things away in the wardrobes, busy themselves 
about the construction of designated work on these 
papers. 

At first there was nota little objection shown to the 
curtailing of their liberty, but before many days had 
passed they began to look with more favor upon the plan, 
and at last, as shown by their actions, heartily endorsed 
it. 

The design is to build each week a piece of progressive 
work, The amount assigned for each day is within the 
possibility of accomplishment by the slowest pupil in the 
class. Those who work more rapidly spend the time in 
elaboration of detail. No work is done that does not 
represent painstaking effort. 

One week a progressive railroad map of the state in 
which the important lines of railroads are indicated, is 
built. At the end of the week some 200 maps completed 
are ready for exhibition. Some are models of taste in 
execution. Another week is devoted to the building of 
a calendar for the month, a space being left at the top of 
the paper tor an original design. The best of these cal- 
endars are suspended from the wall for class reference. 
The best in the department adorns the principal’s desk. 
A week is given over to the making of a paper cube re- 
presenting the liter of the Metric system. A chart in 
which the pupils print the words follows this work. The 
tetrahedron and octahedron are made from cardboard, 
etc., etc. 

At the end of the term many interesting pieces of work 
have been done by pupils in time that ordinarily would 
have been wasted, and best of all, the pupil has learned 
to appreciate the spare moments at his disposal as some- 
thing that he can readily turn to good account. 





WHAT IS SPELLING ? 

What does the pupil do when he spells a word? Pre- 
cisely what the teacher does when he spellsa word. The 
two acts are the same. In each case a mental picture 
exists; in each case a mental picture is interpreted. 
Either the pupil or the teacher may have a defective 
mental picture and produce a misspelled word. In 
doing this neither may recogn‘ze the defect ; or either 
may be in doubt as to the relative position of letters that 
compose the word, or as to the presence or absence of 
certain letters, when a readjustment, addition, or elimi- 
nation takes place. 

Spelling is, then, the transfer of a mental picture. The 
eye or the ear is the judge that passes upon the correct- 
ness of the picture presented. 

In the teaching of spelling the two things necessary to 
remember are : 

1, The child must be taught the correct forms of words 
in the most expeditious manner possible. 

"2. The pupil must be trained to remember these forms 
in order that they may be correctly produced at will. 

The early steps in the teaching of spelling begin pro- 
perly in training the little one to copy neatly word-forms 
that occur in the reading lesson. For a long time there 
must be no attempt on the part of the pupil to produce 
these word-furms without the aid of the copy. By and 
by, the teacher will find the pupil writing a word with- 
out the aid of the copy. The word is his then in the two 
phases—the mental picture and the ability to transfer it 
in form to the slate or paper. But until this word-form 


has crystallized into permanency, the child should not 
be called upon to produce in writing or orally his spell- 


ing lesson. 
| cain a child should be trained to avoid potting in- 
correct forms onthe slate. This may readily be done. 
You will at once see the advantage to the pupil. Each 
incorrect form that a yt ove upon the slate, is go- 
ing to take at least the iting of the correct form to 
offset the impression made by the false form. The pupil 
should be trained to put a dash in the place of words of 
which he is not positive. He may then be given the 
correct form, or better yet look it up himself and insert 
in the proper place. 








_ 





THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


June 7.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
June 14.—EARTH AND NUMBER. 
June 21.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
June 28.—DOING AND ETHICs. 





—_——__ 


CULTIVATING A TASTE FOR LITERATURE. 





If the teacher adopts the right course a great deal may 
be done toward cultivating a taste for literature. The 
writer remembers how his literary taste was cultivated 
by reading, again and again, the extracts in the schoo! 
reader. In his case, however, the teacher took but th: 
slightest pains to aid him in understanding the words 
of the author. 

A good plan would be to take up a gem of prose or 
poetry, read it, and have a talk about it. The teacher 
and pupils would thus each contribute a portion of the 
necessary explanation and information. The meaning 
of unfamiliar words, and those used in an unusual sens: 
could be looked up, classical allusions explained, and 
peculiar phraseology noted. The effect of this would be 
to impel the pupil to make a search on his own account 
in literary mines. 

One of the gems of the century is Dr. Oliver Wendel! 
Holmes’ ‘‘ Chambered Nautilus.” Almost every line is 
a picture, and the description leads up to the grand 
truth of the immortality of the soul. The children wil! 
learn to appreciate the verse, which is music itself. The 
poem is as follows : 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings, 
In gulfs enchanted where the Siren sings 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 
hair. 
Its webs of living gauze no more unfutl, 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl ! 
And every chambered cell, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last found home, and knew the old no 
more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea. 
Cast from her lap forlorn ! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born, 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 
sings, 
Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 


Teacher.—I will tell you something interesting about 
the nautilus. It has been the source of poetic fables, and 
the ancient naturalists, by their descriptions, sanctioned 
the idea that it rose to the surface, spread its sails, and 
like a fairy ship glided before the passing zephyr. But 
modern discoveries have destroyed this pretty fiction. 
The nautilus has eight arms, two of which expand to- 
ward the extremity in the form of wings or sails. The 
body is curtained in a white, fragile, oval shell and dogs 
not penetrate the interior, nor is it attached by any lig2- 
ment. They are seen hundreds of miles from shore, 
usually at sunset or by moonlight. At the slightest 
alarm they fold their sails and sink out of sight. 

What is meant by ‘‘ the shipof pearl”? By the ‘ un- 
shadowed main?” What isa Siren? (In the Greek wy- 
thology Syrens were sea-nymphs who had the powe! 
of charming by their song all who heard them, so that 
mariners were irresistibly impelled to cast themselves 
into the sea to their destruction.) Describe a coral reef. 
What is meant by sea-maids? Close your eyes while! 
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read the first stanza slowly, and when I have finished 
tell me what you see. 

Explain the meaning of “ irised ceiling” and ‘* sunless 
crypt.” Did you ever notice the colors inside a sea- 
shell? Does the nautilus live every year in the same 
dwelling? Whatisa Triton? (The trumpeter of Nep- 
tune, the chief of water-deities.) What is the ‘‘message ”? 

The teacher might go over each stanza in the manner 
thus indicated, drawing from the pupils all that is 
possible, and making corrections and additions. Later 
the poem may be read again, and all the points given 
here, and others that may be furnished, reviewed. We 
are sure that, after this study of the poem, each time it 
is taken up it will be read with increased delight. 








THE READING LESSON. 


By Jennie M. Davis, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Much of the failure to secure intelligent expression 
from pupils in reading, lies in the fact that they are not 
capable of taking in more than one word at a time. 
The mental picture formed is not of a connected idea, 
but a succession of isolated words. If teachers would 
observe the cause of the repetition which 1s such a seri- 
ous fault in some pupils, they would find that this fact 
caused the trouble. After the child has grasped the 
complete thought he strives to give it in a connected 
manner and by so doing repeats. 

In nine cases out of ten no work is required to make 
children give correct expression if they are familiar 
enough with words to take in two, three or four at one 
glance and so grasp a connected thought. When chil- 
dren have the thought they will give the correct expres- 
sion. A child will read a child’s story which it under- 
stands, with more natural expression than a grown per- 
son. Observe little children at play and see how seldom 
you hear them giving incorrect expression. 

At least half of each recitation should be spent on the 
preparation of the succeeding lesson. This drill may be 
varied in many ways. 

Teacher writes new words on board with diacritical 
marks; children spell by sound and ascertain new words, 
These words should be left on the board and copied by 
the children a number of times They maybe used as a 
spelling lesson and also used in a sentence. The mean- 
ing of new words should be developed by pictures or 
objects, or by actions illustrating each word. Each 
child may be given a word to show. Children should 
also be required to give meaning in their own language. 
This part of the exercise will produce great interest and 
thought on the part of the children. The lesson should 
be read backward, teacher and pupils alternating. one 
half alternating with the other half, or one pupil alter- 
nating with the class. It may be read backward, pupils 
pronouncing each word twice. The lesson should be 
studied backward many times as the mind is then con- 
centrated upon recognizing the words. After these are 
thoroughly understood and learned, it may be read for- 
ward for the thought and this given in the pupil’s own 
words. In reading forward the mind is directed to the 
thought—the recognizing of the words has become 
mechanical and the expression will be natural. 

A good test of the pupil's ability to read rapidly and 
get thought is for the teacher to compose new sentences 
using familiar words and give them to the pupils, al- 
lowing a short time for reading, and then have the 
pupils give the thought. 

After the words have been studied in the manner de- 
scribed, the pupils should be required to read the lesson 
backward silently and to pass to the board, and write 
words not immediately recognized. The children pro- 
nounce the words and find them in the story. The 
teacher writes the words, the children find them in the 
story ; one child writes the words, other children find 
them. Ask them to bring to the next lesson any words 
they did not instantly recognize in reading aloud at 
home, 

Place a word on the board and let them see how many 
times they can find it in the story, also how many words 
they can find beginning with certain letters. 

The teacher should write in a book all words that pupils 
do not readily recognize; these should be writien on 
small slips of paper and once a week let children choose 
sides. Write their names on the board, let them alter- 
nate in drawing slips from a box. Let each pronounce 
five or ten words if they can, and place the number 
correctly pronounced opposite each child’s name. Allow 
them to keep the same sides for a month, and write on 
the board the number of words correctly pronounced by 
each side. 

If devices of this sort are used in drill, one will be sur- 
prised at the amount of work gladly done by children. 








COMMON MINERALS. 





There should be a specimen in the hands of each pupil 
in the class. Let it be coarse granite for the first lesson. 
The teacher should have bydrochloric and nitric acid, 
ammonia water, an alcohol lamp, some test-tubes, some 
glass, a horse-shoe magnet, files, pieces of glass, etc. 

1. The teacher gives a “‘ talk,” m which he speaks of 
the earth as composed of minerals, the value of them for 
many purposes, etc. He speaks of some of the qualities 
of minerals, and uses the technical terms, because when 
the pupil is set to describe a mineral, he wil! need to 
employ such terms, These will be sufficient at the 
beginning : hardness, color, streak, luster, structure, 
transparent, opaque, ductile, malleabie, elastic, and 
flexible. 

These must not be presented as words to be learned, 
but as names of qualities, and the quality must be shown 
first. For example, the teacher takes a piece of glass 
and tries to press a pin into it. They see he cannot. He 
presses it into his coat readily. Then he asks : 

‘** What is the reason I cannot press it into the glass?” 

“* The glass is hard.” 

** What quality has the glass, then?” 

‘* Hardness.” This he writes on the blackboard. So 
let him go through with all the terms he wishes to use. 
Several lessons can profitably be spent on these terms. 

When ‘“‘ color” is placed on the blackboard, ask for 
the colors of papers, or of other objects, thus : 


yellow. 


. yellowish-brown. 
Color “ 


greenish-brown, etc. 


There will be over sixty terms under color alone. 
Under “ luster” there will be many varieties ; thus : 
{ glassy. 
| dull. 
Luster < silky. 
| metallic. 
| pearly, ete. 

Remember, ‘‘ the thing is to come before the sign.” 
Here a terrible blunder is often made. The teacher is 
so anxious to get on that he has the pupil memorize the 
term and its meaning! ! 

2. Supposing all this to have been done, the teacher 
places a piece of granite in the hands of each of the 
class, and directs him to examine it with care and write 
out what he finds,on a careful inspection. Give each a 
piece of glass; tell them they may compare the min- 
eral with the glass, to know its hardness. Glass is rated 
as5. The plan of study will be to say something on 
these heads: (1) hardness ; (2) color; (8) streak ; (4) lus- 
ter ; (5) structure ; (6) other properties ; (7) when formed. 

8. The next day the pupils will hand the descriptions, 
neatly written out, to the teacher. It must be noted 
that the two great objects are (1) to stimulate and em- 
ploy the observing powers ; (2) to teach the pupil the art 
of expressing his knowledge clearly and readily. This 
exercise is to be looked at as a language lesson, and the 
papers handed in must be carefully examined as to the 
spelling, capitals, etc. An arrangement on the paper is 
to be insisted on. All the misspelled words should be 
corrected. The papers by the pupils will be something 
like this : 

Description of a Mineral. 
By Henry Smith. 

This is a specimen of granite ; it is composed of three 
kinds of materials ; there is a white substance that is 
hard and will scratch glass—it is quartz. There is mica 
in it, but the glass will scratch that. Then there is 
feldspar, and that is white too, and it will scratch the 
glass. This granite is much used for building, because 
it is so hard. 

After these have been read, there will follow some 
questions by the teacher. He will point out where it is 
used, if the pupils cannot name any places. 

The teacher should collect minerals, and encourage 
the pupils to do this. These should be in a cabinet, 
where the pupils can see them. This is a good list: 
Graphite, Sulphur, Barite, Celestite, Rock Crystal, 
Amethyst, Rose Quartz, Milky Quartz, Chalcedony, 
Agate, Flint, Jasper, Petrified Wood, Gypsum, Calcite, 
Dolomite, Fluorite, Talc, Serpentine, Amphibole—Horn- 
blende, Tremolite—Hornblende, Actinolite—Hornblende, 
Wavellite—Hydrous Aluminum Phosphate, Cryolite, 
Corundum, Kyanite, Aluminum Silieate, Orthocase, 
Feldspar, Vesuvianite, Idocrase, Garnet, Mica—Musco- 
vite, Cassiterite, Tin Oxide, Native Antimony, Pyr- 
hotite—Nickeliferous Iron Pyrites, Magnetite—Magnetic 
Iron Ore, Hematite—Specular Iron Ore, Siderite—Spa- 
thic or Sparry Iron, Pyrolusite— Manganese Dioxide, 
Garnierite, Sphalerite, Zincite—Red Zinc Oxide, Cala- 





mine, Willemite—Zinc Silecate, Galenite—Galena, Cer- 
ussite—White Lead Ore, Cinnabar—Mercury Sulphide, 
Chalcopyrite—Copper Pyrites, Malachite—Hydrous Cop- 
per Carbonate, Chrysocolla, Auriferous Quartz, Argen- 
tite. 

This valuable collection can be purchased of E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., put up in a neat, polished wood box, and 
postage included, for two dollars. All the specimens 
are labeled, and there is a short description of each. Is 
it too much to say that every teacher should own a set 
of at least 25 minerals? 





—- - @< ———_____—_—__ 


THE AIR AND ITS USES. 
By MarGaRET W. Lewis, Primary Dept. School No. 
49, New York City. 

The children in Miss Hall’s class had learned to sit 
quietly during lesson time, ‘‘ because people think best 
when they are not fidgeting.” They had also learned 
why they should sit erect. ‘‘ Keeping in order” did not 
weary them, for they were interested in their varied 
work, which was interspersed with simple calisthenic 
exercises, 

To-day, one of their lessons was upon “ air and breath- 
ing.” As usual, every eye and ear were given to the 
teacher when she uttered the familiar word, ‘‘ Atten- 
tion!” All promptly obeyed the direction. 

Place your hand before your mouth and breathe hard. 
What do you feel? 

“ Wind, breath.” 

How does it feel ? 

“Hat.” 

Where does it come from ? 

** From the nose ; from the mouth.” 

The children were told to cross their hands on the 
chest, and to notice the motion of that part of the body 
while drawing a deep breath, and suddenly letting it 
out of the mouth and nose. 

What do you breathe ? 

“aa” 

Where is the air ? 

**Out-doors.” ‘In the street.” 

Where else ? 

They were ignorant of the presence of the air in the 
room; so were told to move their hands very rapidly, 
and to fan themselves with their aprons or with paper. 
They felt the wind, and were told that “‘ wind is air 
moving.” 

The teacher showed them two boxes, one filled and 
the other empty; they named the articles in the first, 
and said that nothing was in the second. ‘* Nothing 
that you can see, but there is air in it.” They filled an 
empty glass with water, and were amused that they had 
driven the air out of the glass by pouring in the water. 
These and some other experiments impressed the fact 
that air is everywhere. 

A child stirred water in a pail to show that this fluid 
is easily moved, and by fanning, rising, and sitting, and 
walking according as they were bidden, the discovery 
was made by the pupils that air is more easily moved 
than water. 

How many of you have seen a river? What isina 
river? What can you tell about the water of a river? 

“Tt moves.” 

When does it move? 

** All the time.” 

Just so the air is always moving, although you cannot 
see it move as you can see the water moving in a brook 
or river. Fishes swim about in the water, which is 
always moving around them, and people walk and move 
about in the great ocean of air which is always moving 
around them. When do you feel the air move? 

‘*When the wind blows hard; when I fan myself ; 
when I move very fast ; when any one moves fast where 
Tam.” 

What have you learned about where the air is? 

* Air is everywhere.” 

What have you learned about the way the air moves ? 

**Tt moves easily ; it moves all the time.” 

The presence of the air, its easy and constant motion, 
and the word employed to express the motion having 
been taught, the little people soon understood that the 
ever-moving air which they cannot see, flows through 
the open doors of the nose, and enters the back of the 
mouth. 

They were told about the windpipe, with its little 
trap-door intended to keep food or drink from entering 
into the lungs; about the lungs into which the heart 
sends the bad blood, and into which the air goes to make 
the bad blood, bright, red, good blood ; that the air is 





made bad or impure while doing this work for the blood, 
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and so the lungs send it out through the windpipe, the 
nose, and the mouth ; that the bad air from the lungs 
mixes with the air around us, and makes it impure, so 
we must open windows and doors for ventilation, and 
take recesses, that the air of our rooms may be well 
purified. 

The bell rang and ended the lesson, but the children 
were promised another story about the wonderful work 
of the heart und lungs, and went to the playground 
understanding why their teacher wished them to take 
exercise in the open air instead of spending their recesses 
in the class-room. 


oo 
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A TALK WITH PUPILS. 





The fall of meteors in Winnebago county, Iowa, 
lately, has aroused public attention to the contents of 
the vast spaces through which the earth, the sun, and 
the planets are rushing with inconceivable velocity. 
What is there in these spaces? The answer is, comets 
and meteors. Now meteors fall on the earth from time 
to time. Millions of tons have fallen, from pieces as 
large as a pea, to masses a foot in diameter. Besides 
these masses, a fine dust is constantly falling from the 
sky. Navigators at the extreme north tell us that the 
ice that remains there unmelted from century to century 
is covered with meteoric dust, 

As to comets, we cannot tell so much about them. 


A comet is believed to be a comparatively compact | 


mass of meteors. The great Laplace concluded that 
comets were visitors from interstellar space. Through 
the attraction of the larger planets, they have become 
permanent members of the solar system. In time these 
comets become swarms of meteors. Thus the meteors 
that fell in Iowa are relics of great comets that may 
once have affrighted the nations. Biela’s comet, in 
1846, split in two parts and disappeared as a comet, but 
as meteor showers occur at the point where its orbit 
crossed that of the earth, it is believed the sub- 
stance of the comet has not been destroyed, but simply 
dispersed. It is believed that a piece of this comet fell 
in Mexico a few years ago. 

The sun and all his planets are advancing towards the 
North at the rate of 200,000,000 miles annually. The con- 
stellation Hercules seems vo be the point we aim at. It is 
not a straightforward journey—it is a spiral road we are 
traveling on. 

It is hardly necessary to remind our readers that this 
voyage is an actual one ; that the sun is really carrying 
us with him toward the northern quarter of the firma- 
ment, at least two hundred million miles every year. A 
railroad train does not more certainly whirl us to our 
destination than by this great solar migration we are 
swept on through the abyss of the heavens toward the 
constellation of Hercules. Only in the one case the rate 
of speed is more accurately ascertained than in the 
other, The wildest imaginings of the Eastern story- 
tellers, with their magic carpets and enchanted horses, 
appear spiritless in comparison with what science tells 
of the wonderful flight in which the inhabitants of the 
earth all unconsciously are engaged. A celestial eye 
that closed in the slumber of the gods while beholding 
Adam enjoying the delights of Eden, if suddenly 
opened now, would look in vain for the pleasant fields 
and woods of Paradise. They would have disappeared 
with their unfortunate inhabitant ; and even the earth 
thut bore them would be gone, vanished, leaving only 
the emptiness of space where that vision of happiness 
had been. The blazing orb that shone upon Eden would 
likewise have departed ; and the sleeper awakened would 
find himself plunged in eternal night and the awful 
cold of sunless space. During his sleep the whole 
system would have passed on, leaving him behind mil- 
lions of millions of miles like an abandoned traveler in 
the desert. If there were no intervention of Divine 
knowledge, the sudden sounding of the judgment trump 
would produce a most strange spectacle in the universe, 
when troops of departed souls thronged in the wake of 
the flying earth searching for the bodies that they had 
left when the globe was in far distant regions of space. 

Now as we rush along this track we meet with comets 
and meteors. Millions of these meteors, large enough to 
make a streak of fire at might as they dart into our 
atmosphere, fall to the earth every twenty-four hours, 
small particles sift continually down upon us. 

The falling of ‘‘ stones” or of ** stars” has been noted 
in all ages. Livy tells us how it rained stones in 
Picenum the first winter that Hannibal was in Italy. 
But this is only one instance. 

The ancients did not know how to account for these 
singular occurrences ; they concluded they were caused 


by the gods and made more sacrifices of sheep, or per- 
haps of human beings. 

We know that meteors are like the leaves that fall 
upon us as we walk through a forest. They are the 
matter that is in space, and the earth gathers them 
as it rushes along with the sun. In them we find iron 
in a condition which we cannot produce upon the earth, 
nickel, and mvure than twenty other known substances, 
including carbon. 

Besides the stars we see vast nebulz in space ; these 
are now believed to be vast masses or swarms of meteors 
—at least this is Mr. Lockyer’s belief. If we should 
plunge into a nebula, what then? The effect would 
simply be the production of an uncommonly brilliant 
meteoric display. The great dry fog of 1783, which 
covered Europe for two or three months, and was 
accompanied by diseases of the respiratory organs, has 
been ascribed to the influence of a vast meteor near the 
earth. The annually recurring cold spell in May, is be- 
lieved to be caused by the interposition of a mass of 
meteoric matter between the earth and the sun, this 
mass having become a permanent member of the solar sys- 
tem now, although it might have been picked up origi- 
nally by the sun in the course of its travels. 

Thus we see that meteors are influencing us far more 
than we think. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, If rightly used it will greatly increuse the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 














> MONTH OF JULY. 





July 5.—DAvip GLASCOE FARRAGUT, b. 1801. 
July 11.—JOHN Quincy ADAMs, b. 1767. 

July 12.—HENRY DAvip THOREAU, b. 1817. 
July 18.—WM. MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, b. 1811. 











The above is designed to put upon the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupils to leok up something about each author. 


DAVID GLASCOE FARRAGUT, America’s greatest admir- 
al, was born at Campbell’s Station, East Tennessee. He 
was a descendant of Dom Pedro Farragut, one of the 
conquerors of Majorca, and he inherited his ancestor’s 
love of danger. His capture of New Orleans and Mobile, 
during the Civil war, gave him the name of a ‘‘ second 
Nelson.” He was made vice-admiral as a reward for 
his services, but the people demanded that he should 
receive a still higher honor, and he was created admiral. 
No name is dearer to American hearts than that of Far- 


ragut. 


JOHN QuINCY ADAMS, the sixth president of the United 
States, often called ‘‘the old man eloquent,” was born 
at Braintree, Mass. He began to write political articles 
very oy. was elected to the senate in 1803, and dur- 
ing his whole life was a prominent statesman and diplo- 
matist. While minister to Russia he laid the foundation 
of the friendly relation that has since existed between 
that country and the United States. Stricken wig 4 
sis, in the senate, he died two days later, Feb. 23, 1848. 
His last words were, ‘“‘ This is the last of earth! Iam 
content !” 








Henry Davip THOREAU, an American author, often 
called the ‘* poet naturalist.” He lived alone in a tiny 
house which he built himself, on the shore of Walden 

nd near Concord, Mass. He fished and hunted, and 
ived a happy, out-door life which he has described in 
one of his books, “« Walden, or Life in the Woods.” He 
determined to work no more than was necessary to pro- 
vide for his limited wants, and his expenses amounted 
to about $70 a year. He had many peculiarities—he 
never voted, never attended church, and never paid 
taxes. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, novelist and satir- 
ist, was born in Calcutta. His father who was in the 
civil service of the East India company, left him a for- 
tune of £20,000. He lost most of this m unsuccessful 
speculations, aud was obliged to earn his living. At 
first he wrote under the names of “ Titmarsh” and 
** Fitz-Boodle.” His great novel, “‘ Vanity Fair,” made 
his reputation. ‘‘ Pendennis,” ‘‘ The Newcomes,” “ Hen- 
ry Esmond,” and ‘ The Virginians,” are some of his 
best-known works. His writing is characterized by 
scorn for falsehood and deceit, and satire for folly. He 
was more successful in drawing character t in 
inventing incidents; and many of his characters seem 





like living people. He died suddenly Dec. 24, 1863, in 


the prime of his life. 





OUR TIMES. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, Ete. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

May 27.—An international American bank is proposed for the 
accommodation of the nations of the Western continent.—Count 
Herbert Bismarck went to Paris on a mission, being the first one 
of the family that has visited that city since 1870. 

MAY 28.—A flood does great damage in the western part of Cuba. 

May 29.—Nihilists arrested for plotting against the life of the 
Czar.—Gen. Lee’s statue unveiled at Richmond, Va. 

May 30.—A train runs through a drawbridge near San Francis- 
co, and thirteen persons killed.—Spring Palace in Fort Worth, 
Tex., burned with loss of life.—M. DeLesseps ill. 

May 31.—Walt Whitman, the poet, celebrates the seventy-first 
anniversary of his birth. 

June 1.—The Czar promuses a strict inquiry into the Siberian 
outrages.—Kansas fighting the “‘ original package ” men. 





MORE STARS FOR OUR FLAG. 

It is probable that four more states—Idaho, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, and Arizona—will be added to the Union in 
avery short time. None of the others have any claims 
to statehood yet. Oklahoma is too young to think of it, 
Alaska has a white population of only 5,000,and Utah must 
dispose of the Mormon question before her claims will be 


|considered. The population of New Mexico is about 200,- 


000, but it is argued against her that many of these are 
Mexicans who do not understand our language and laws. 
Arizona is said to have 100,000 people. Wyoming claims 
120,000 and Idaho 125,000. The bill for the admission of the 
latter two has just passed the House. Some argue against 
haste in the admission of states. In the first place, the 
census this year will settle the population question, and in 
the second place, though a state can never again become a 
territory, they cite Nevada as an example of one admitted 
too soon. What states were admitted last year? When 
was the last one admitted before them? At what times 
and how has territory been added to the United States ? 





CHINA AND JAPAN. 

A steamer that arrived at San Francisco from Hong 
Kong ard Yokohama brought the news that about a hun- 
dred earthquakes occurred on Miyoke island in the Idzu 
group, from April 17 to 19 and many houses were de- 
stroyed. 

Referring to the death of Marquis Tseng an imperial de- 
cree of April 25 said that the deceased statesman always 
performed his duties so as to conduce to the welfare of 
China at home and abroad, and lamented the death of such 
an able and faithful officer. 

The train which recently conveyed the emperor of Japan 
from Tokio to Nagoya, made the distance, 228 miles, in 914 
hours, including stoppages, the best time yet made ona 
Japanese railroad. 

The National Japanese exhibition during April was 
visited by 500,000 people. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LONDON BY RAIL. 

The railroad is making the nations live on more friendly 
terms with each other. ‘The next quarter of a century is 
likely to see some wonderful changes, so far as railroads are 
concerned. Only a few hundred miles remain to be built to 
complete a direct line between Europe and India, and, if it 
were not for political considerations, it would have already 
been finished. China will undoubtedly build connecting 
lines, and the Russians have already begun a line _— 
Siberia to the Pacific ocean. In this country, a railroad 
running south from Mexico, through the isthmus of Pan- 
ama, and connecting with the already existing South 
American systems to Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, will 
undoubtedly be built in the near future, and it has even 
been proposed to build a road northward through Alaska 
to Behring’s straits, and down through Siberia on the 
other side, connecting with the Russian lines. If these 
are built, one will be able to go all the way to London by 
rail, with the exception of two short ferriages across Beh- 
ring’s straits and the English channel. 





GREEKS AND JEWS IN ASIA MINOR. 

So great has been the immigration to this Western con- 
tinent, that we are liable to forget that there are any other 
great movements going on in the world. In the last 
twenty-five years there has been a large influx of Greeks 
and Turks into the western half of Asiatic Turkey. Be- 
tween the sea of Marmora and the Mediterranean, the 
Greeks are rapidly taking possession, the Turks retiring 
before them, while to the south,in Palestine, the Jews 
are settling in- increasing numbers. If this movement 
continues in like proportion, western Asia Minor will be- 
come ina few yearsa Greek colony, with Greek institu- 
tions, and with political aspirations that must prove 2 
serious menace tothe government of the Turks. The Jews 
in Palestine have increased in the past twenty-five years 
from 10,000 to 40,000. These men devote themselves mostly 
to tilling the soil, and make excellent farmers. 

NATIONAL TELEGRAPHIC CONFERENCE.—One hundred 
and seventeen delegates were present at the international 
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telegraphic conference in Paris. M. Roche, French minis- 
ter of commerce, said the developments in telegraphy and 
telephony would be increased by the conference. All such 
improvements would draw closer and tighter the bonds of 
peace between nations. When and by whom was telegra- 
phy invented? The telephone? Who laid the Atlantic 
cable? Mention the advantages we get from these. 





DEATH OF GEN. DAvis.—Brig. Gen. Nelson H. Davis, 
retired, died at Governor’s island, New York. He was 
graduated at West Point in 1846 and served as a lieuten- 
ant at Contreras andCherubusco. After that he took part 
in Indian wars. He did good service in McClellan’s pen- 
insular campaign and at Gettysburg. Gen. Davis was also 
in the war ag ainst the Apaches. 





ENGLAND AND BEHRING SEA.—In the English parlia- 
ment a member asked whether orders had been given to 
English warships to protect English vessels legally trad- 
ing in Behring sea. No definite reply was given, as nego- 
tiations are pending between the American and English 
governments. This year the United States will have three 
revenue marine cutters in Behring sea to protect the fur- 
seal fisheries. How did the United States obtain the right 
to Behring sea ? 

AN INDIAN CEMETERY BURNED.—Many of the Indians 
of Northern British Columbia dispose of their dead by 
hanging the bodies up in trees. Lately the white men 
accidentally set fire to a forest where the Siwash tribe had 
300 of their ancesters hung up in this manner. The bodies 
were all burned. Most of them were dried and burned 
very rapidly. The Indians blame the whites, and the 
greatest efforts had to be used to prevent them from mak- 
ing war on their “ pale face ” neighbors. 





A DYNAMITE MysTERY.—A can of dynamite was found 
near the Haymarket monument in Chicago. It was 
wrapped in black cloth. The fuse had been lighted, but 
rain prevented an explosion. There was enough of the ex. 
plosive in the can to wreck all the surrounding buildings. 
Why was this monument erected ? 





IRISH MEETINGS BROKEN Up.—A Nationalist meeting 
was held at Tipperary in spite of the police. At New-Tip 
perary the police dispersed the meeting by the use of their 
batons, many persons being severely injured. Why not 
allow the holding of meetings? What sort of meetings 
are not allowed in our country ? 





AEROLITES FOR SALE.—The meteoric shower that fell in 
the country west of Mason City, proved a source of much 
revenue. Telegraphic and mail orders poured in for speci- 
mens, and they sold at from 25 cents to $1 per ounce. 
Counterfeit meteoric specimens were numerous, made by 
burning common boulders, which are abundant on the 
prairie, ina hot fire, and dipping them in prepared liquids. 

DAMAGE FROM WIND AND FLOoD.—A severe storm of 
wind and rain visited the Central states extending from 
Michigan to Virginia. The greatest damage was done on 
the border of Kentucky and West Virginia, where crops 
were ruined, houses destroyed, and the trunks of huge 

rees twisted off. How are whirlwinds caused ? 





ACCIDENTS TO STEAMSHIPS.—The Danish steamer Thing- 
valla collided with an iceberg, May 19, on the banks of 
Newfoundland. A hole was made in her bow, but she got 
to New Yorkin safety. La Gascogne struck a rock May 
25, while sailing in a fog near the Scilly islands. Where 
are these islands? Tell about icebergs ? 

THE VICTORIA PARLIAMENT.—At the opening of the par- 
liament the governor congratulated that body on the pros- 
perity of the country and the rapid strides toward federa- 
tion which, he said, was near. He added that a conference 
would be held at Adelaide, South Australia, to take’action 
in concert with other colonies for lower postal and cable 
rates between Australia and Europe. How is Australia 
governed ? 

Ount0’s HAILSTORM.—A terrific cyclonic wave, rain and 
hail-storm occurred near Wooster, Ohio. The storm swept 
a section three miles wide and eighteen miles long. In 
the village of Congress every unprotected pane of glass 
facing north and west was broken. Entire orchards and 
strips of oak timber were blown down. Hundreds of 
sheep were killed by the hail? What causes hail ? 





A STEAMFR FOR VICTORIA LAKE.—Henry M. Stanley 
suggests that the committee of the Emin expedition apply 
the Stanley fund to equipping a steamer for service on the 
Victoria Nyanza for the benefit of the tribes. Locate this 
ake. How large is it ? 
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Tae Most PopuLAR THROUGH TRAIN IN THE WORLD.—The 
most popular through passenger train in the world is the No. 5 
on the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. It leaves 
New York for the West at 6.00 P.M., dauly, and consists of trom 
twelve to sixteen magnificent Wagner Vestibule Sleeping-Cars, 
in addition to day coaches, dining, baggage, mail, and express car. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 

THE AUSTRALIAN LADY-BuG.—The New York state en- 
tomologist has received specimens of the noted Australian 
lady bug, vedalia cardinalis, which was introduced into 
Califo nia from Australia last year to prey upon the icerya, 
ascale insect that was destroying the orange orchards in 
that state. So rapidly has the lady bug multiplied that 
wherever it has been distributed it has virtually extermin- 
ated the scale insect, and has already saved millions of 
dollars to the state. So far as is known the vedalia feeds 
only on the icerya, and when their natural food is not at 
hand they set to work and eat up one another, and even 
the eggs which the females have deposited. This lady bug 
is not much larger than the head of a small pin. 





ELECTRICAL Doors.—Electricity will no doubt play a 
great part in future in preventing panic and loss of life in 
public halls and theaters. The Tremont theater, Boston 
has just adopted an arrangement by which, at any time, 
by simply touching a button in any one of the eight handy 
places in different parts of the theater, seventeen sets of 
folding doors, leading toas many exits, open simultane- 
ously, actuated by electrical apparatus. 





REPOPULATING VERMONT.--Visitors to Verniont can 
not help noticing that many farms are deserted. Itis a 
very pathetic sight, in traveling over the state, to see large 
farms, with complete buildings, entirely deserted, in 
many cases not far distant from other farms which are 
well cultivated. Many of these farms have been disposed 
of to Swedes for very reasonable sums, and no doubt can 
be made to pay again. These Swedes make a very desir- 
able addition to the population. 

Facts ABout AFRICA.—According to Stanley the popu- 
lation is 250,000,000 (nearly four times as great as the United 
States), the Soudan alone having 100,000,000. There are 600 
languages. More than balf of the continent has been an- 
nexed to foreign powers. Great Britain, as a matter of 
course, has secured the lion’s share, including the Suez 
canal. France and Germany each own more territory than 
at home, while Belgium and Italy have no inconsiderable 
portion. European powers have a foothold all along the 
coast, north, south, east, and west, besides many a strong- 
hold in the center. They have opened up commerce and 
poured in streams of knowledge, but compared with the 
dense darkness, these tiny rays of civilization are but mere 
specks of light. The importation of rum has hada terrible 
effect on the natives, but there is a vigorous fight now 
against the liquor traffic. 

IcELAND GEYSERS.—The Great geyser has a basin four 
feet deep and sixty feet wide. The water is clear, and juat 
on the boil. The sides of the pool and all around it are 
coated with silica, and in one direction—where the con- 
tents overflow—is along, broad depression, the silica form- 
ing itself into a channel exactly like a series of oyster 
shells. In the center of the basin is a tube, like a funnel, 
through which the water spouts, now a rare occurrence, 
Strokr—the Hand Churn—a hot spring, is in appearance 
the reverse of its larger relative, being an inverted funnel, 
small at the surface and larger below. By throwing clods 
of earth into the geyser it can be made to spout. the column 
of water rising to a height of sixty or seventy feet. 





THE AUSTRALIAN RABBIT PEsT.—There is much interest 
in the efforts of the Victorian government to suppress the 
rabbit pest in that colony. In the northern and western 
districts of the colony simultaneous action is to be taken 
to destroy the rabbits, in accordance with an act of the 
legislature. Poisoned grain is to be largely used, and it is 
estimated that fully seventy-five per cent. of the rabbits 
will be killed. 


MOUNTAINS OF SALT.—In Lincoln county, Nevada, are 
mountains that cover an area of twenty-five miles, con- 
taining a salt that is pure and white and clearer than glass. 
Over the salt is a layer of sandstone from two to eight feet 
thick, and when this is torn away the salt appears like a 
huge snowdrift. How deep it is has not yet been ascer- 
tained, but a single blast of giant powder will blow out 
tons of it. Under the cap rock have been discovered 
charred wood and charcoal, and matting made of cedar 
bark, which the salt has preserved, evidently the camp of 
prehistoric man. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES.—One-third of the money 
is always locked up in the treasury building—including 
one-half of all the gold and three-fourths of all the silver. 
The circulating medium in use among the people is three- 
fourths paper, the largest volume being in greenbacks, 
with silver certificates next, then national bank notes, 
then gold certificates. But we would not be doing gold 
justice if we did not say that there was more gold in circu- 
lation than any one kind of paper. All the money in the 
country, including what is locked up in the treasury, 
would not buy the real estate and the personal property in 
the city of Washington. The largest greenback extant is 
worth $10,090, and there is only one such note in existence. 
Of 5,000 notes there are seven ; and when you come down to 
the ordinary, every-day $1,000 note, “‘there’s millions in it.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. wa 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name end ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








“AN EDUCATIONAL PESSIMIST.” 
In your issue of the 12th ult., you speak of the under- 
signed in an article with the above title. Let us see if the 
name was correctly applied. 

In a communication to the Tribune (New York), I 
referred to the support of the public schools by a system 
of voluntary local taxation as a failure. No man is to be 
considered a pessimist because he perceives that a plan is 
unsuccessful. For instance, in Jersey City there is no 
local taxation for the support of the city schools. Is any 
man an educational pessimist who sees that? It should 
be understood that the state of New Jersey furnishes the 
money from a state tax that is levied for schools. 

My proposition was that, since voluntary local taxation 
for schools is inadequate, the national government should 
recognize this department, and provide for and maintain 
suitable and sufficient public schools. To be an educa- 
tional pessimist [ should insist that the schools are a fail- 
ure, are not supported, cannot be, are of no use, and are 
going, as you say in your article, to the ** bow wows.” 

Now as to the facts involved. As your article states, my 
figures are from the last natioral educational report. | 
said that ‘“‘in the ten years immediately preceding 1887, 
the increase of children between the ages of six and four- 
teen years for the nine North Atlantic states (including 
New Jersey and New York) was 16.5 per cent. The 
increase of school enrollment for the same time was but 
5.7 per cent., just about one-third.” 

Now, if that does not show an increase of non-attend- 
ance, what does it show? Non-attendance increased 
means growing illiteracy. To have held our own in edu 
cational matters, the enrollment should have increased 
16.5 per cent. 

Examining the national report, I was not able to find a 
single locality where the figures showed that illiteracy 
was not on the increase. If the figures cannot be relied 
upon, why compile them? I believe they can be relied 
upon, for they agree with my observation of the facts, 
especially in cities. 

Will shutting our eyes to these facts stop the grow'ng 
illiteracy ’ Shall we continue to rely upon a system that 
already shows itself insufficient ? Shall we confess that 
we cannot as a nation do better, and so shall we allow the 
illiteracy to increase? Is it a tact that as a people our 
resources are inadequate to such a task as the proper edu- 
cation of the people, and shall we conclude that education 
is not so important as we once thought; is not, in fact, by 
any means an essential part of our social polity as a self 
governing people ? 

There is, I believe, aremedy. Let the nation exercise its 
just right, asa nation. No longer leave the education of 
the future citizen to the chance provision of different 
localities. No longer farm out this important and integral 
part of our scheme for wise and safe government to differ- 
ent sections, on any pretext. Those who need it most will 
least provide for it, as experience sufficiently shows. 

Let the nation take this important prerogative of a 
unified people in hand, not as an act of charity to poverty- 
stricken and ignorant localities (the Blair bill), but as the 
proper exercise of its function as a sovereign nation—one, 
in every sense of the word. 

An examination of the expense of all the public schools 
shows that the yearly cost is just about equal to the sur- 
plus revenue annually accruing to the national treasury, 
which Republicans and Democrats alike are trying to get 
rid of—the one by reduction (free trade, more or less dan- 
gerous), the other by expenditures, more or less reprehen 
sible. 

Who will “show a better way " 

Jersey City High School, May 29. M. H. PADDOCK. 


INSTRUCTION IN PEDAGOGY BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

I have had several years’ experience as teacher and prin 
cipal in the public schools of lowa. My success hus been 
reasonably good. I have also been aconstant reader of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and have grown from #40 to $100 
per month. My reading has been along the line of ad- 
vanced educational thought, and I have passed the Iowa 
state examination, and now hold a life diploma. ButI 
am not satisfied. I want totake a course in pedagogy 
through correspondence, if such a course can be taken 
thoroughly. 

You sayin the March number of THE TEACHERS’ PRo- 
FESSION, “It is certain that an organization will now be 
formed in this city (New York) composed of men of high 
standing in the educational world, with power to recognize 
those who have attained the rank of professional teach 
ers.”” What does this mean’ Is it to be a means to lift 
one to a higher standard as a teacher ’ Please tell me. 

My standing at home is such that I am given the con- 
ductorship of our county institute. I also get institute 
work in other places. 





At present I am studying Quick’s Educational Reform 
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ers. In my state examination I passed ‘“ muster” in 
Payne’s Science and Art of Education, and History of Ed- 
ucation. I have read carefully Parker’s Talks, Page’s 
Theory and Practice, two of Wickersham’s writings, Hol- 
brook’s Methods, and Teacher’s Hand Book of Psychology 
(Sully); also Hewitt’s Psychology. I place this list before 
you not boastfully, but that yon may see my line of 
thought. Now I want your advice on pedagogy by corres 
pondence. I cannot afford to goto New York to attend 
the school of pedagogy, but would like to bring some nor- 
mal or training course to me, in a practical and legitimate 
way. J. H. O. 


(The School of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New 
York has acorrespondence course of study, and nts certiti- 
cates to those who do the required work. ead you toen- 
ter at once upon this work. It is thorough, ore and satis- 
factory. Its plan of work can be ascertained b oreens the 
“school of Pedagogy, Univ ity) of the City of New York, Wash- 
ington Square, New York Ci 


QveEstTiIons.—(l) I would like to fit myself for better work and a 
her grade, (2) Is it a waste of time to study subjects like 
amilton’s Vegetable and Animal Pbysiolog ey y, (3) I cannot 

affora to attend ' summer school. What can i do to improve ? 

(4) Could J geta — in = rogressive schools of the North? (1 

am way down now.) (5) How can [ get hold of 

“Parker's Methods, . ‘the rs ‘Grube Method,” etc.? (6) Shall | take 

up Latin, Belles Lettres, etc. ? 

(1) As we have said, first find where you stand—third, 
second, or first grade (we should say the latter)—and then 
lay out the needed studies and do something every day. 
(2) No, but you need to study such books as “ Parker’s 
Talks,” ‘‘Grube’s Method in Arithmetic,’ ‘‘ Quincy 
Methods ;’”’ cost, four dollars; to you, two dollars and 
eighty cents. (3) Get into correspondence with some good 
teacher at the North. Ask Sherman Williams, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Address Miss Kimball, Plainfield, N. J., as 
to Chautauqua course. (4) Not easily; but apply to an 
“agency,” and take any place up here, and then look out 
and plan for and fit for a better place. (5) By reading the 
books; see No. 2 above. Of course a genuine summer 
school is what you want, but that you will get if you fol 
low No. 4 above. (6) Not now; follow up No. 3 above. 
Finally, have oceans of good courage, and “‘ move on the 
enemy.”’ 


bi 


MANUAL TRAINING IN LONDON,—Is there any manual training 
in che schools of London, England ? R. C. 

A great deal is doing as an experiment. Inspector Ricks 
says that it has come to stay. One teacher whois a specialist, 
a trained science scholar from South Kensington, has sole 
charge of this work in the different schools. The voys 
make mortise joints and work with enthusiasm. Drawing 
and modeling are taught as absolutely necessary. Manual 
training is not simply an industrial basis ; it is a part of 
the educationt! development attempted. One school is 
fitted up with laundry appliances. The more respectable 
the children are, the more delighted they are with their 
work, and the better they do it. 


Tue BuaAiR Briit.--Is the Blair Bill ** democratic”? 
JOHN STEPHENS, 

In the sense that it is yor the people it is. (1) It benefits 
the children; (2) it aims to remove ignorance, and that is 
for the good of the people ; (83) knowledge is brought into 
the household and thus benefits the parents, etc. There 
are other points. The bill proposed to give money to the 
states in proportion to literacy. 


A TROUBLESOME PuPiL.—l. I havea boy who causes me much 
trouble. When I ask a ted, and ti or give an explanation, he seems 
to be entirely abstracted, and tries to show that he is not inter- 
ested. In opening exerc ises he tries to make witty remarks at 
my Sapeuss. Besides this, he is impertinent, disobedient, and 
unpleasant 

2. My health is not good. and I can scarcely get through a day 
without breaking down. I have taught for a number of zone 
and have never received more than tity dollars. Do you think T 
should give up teaching, or continue in the face of these discour- 
agements ? L. L. R. 

1. His disobedience is the cause of the various troubles 
that you mention. “Take him in hand”—just how 
we cannot say at this distance.’ In some way subject him 
to your authority. You will need patience, self-control, 
and wisdom. 

2. This is the most important point. Consult a really 
good physician, and find out the best thing for you to do. 
If your health is not good, you can hardly give the needed 
study to advance yourself so as to earn larger wages. 
Study the health question. 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES.— Are gymnastic exercises important in 
a country school where the pupils walk two or three miles to 
school, and do physical work when out of school ? H. 


Most certainly. Gymnastics cultivate the body. Prof. 
Sargent, director of the Harvard University gymnasium, 
says that students from the country need gymnastic train- 
ing the most of all. The gymnastics you give should aim 
at grace and suppleness. A visitor to the Jamaica schools 
tells us he was struck with the graceful bow made bya 
pupil tohim. On inquiry we found it was one of the gym- 
nastic exercises. The Delsarte gymnastics aim at graceful 
carriage of the body, proper walking, etc 


Semone. Ernics.—Please tell me what is meant by “* ochoct 
et 


There are acts that should be done in school because he is 
& school. Among “school ethics,’’ obedience to the 
eacher, courtesy to schoolmates, etc., mAy be noted. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND 
SCHOOLS. 


Alabama, State Ass'n, Montgomery, June 24-6. 

American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, July 7-10. 

Arkansae, State, Mt. Nebo, July 8. 

Delaware, State, July. 

Illinois, Southern, Carnie, Aug. 26-28, 

Kentucky, State, Hopkinsville, July 1-3. 

Kentucky, State, Frankfort, June 25-7. 

Louisiana, State, Shreveport, July 2-3. 

Maryland, State, Bay Ridge, July 8-10. 

Missouri, State, Sweet Springs, June 27-8. 

Missouri, State, Bonne Terre, July 15. 

North Carolina, State, Morehead City, June 17. 

National Association, St. Paul, July 8-11. 

New York, State, Saratoga, July 7-9. 

Ohio, State, Lakeside, July 1-3. 

Oregon, State, Salem, July 1-3. 

Pennsylvania, State, Mauch Chunk, July 8-10. 

Southern Educational Association, Morehead City, N. C., July 1. 

South Carolina, State, Greenville, July 16-18. 

‘Tennessee, State, Memphis, July 1-3. 

Texas, Stute, Galveston, June 24-6. 

West Virginia, State, Moundsville, July 1-3. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

Peabody Normal [nstitute, Florence, Alabama, May 26—June 20. 

Arkansas Summer School, Mt, Nebo, July 8— Aug. 15. 

Interstate Summer School, Edinboro’, Pa., June 30—July 11. 

Wisconsin Summer School, Madison. July 14—August 8. 

Columbus, Ohio, July 14—July 25. Pottsville, Pa., July 21— 
Aug.1. Asheville, N. C., July 28—Aug. 8. Jefferson, Ohio, Aug. 
1-15. Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 18-29. Detroit, Mich., Aug. 18-29. 

Summer School of Methods for Teachers and Kindergartners, 
Pacific Grove, Cal., July 14—August ¢. 

Monteagle Tenn.) Assembly, July 1-Aug. 25. 

Harvard University Summer Courses, July and August, 

School of Expression, Newport, July 5. 

Chautauqua College and Schools, July 5—Aug. 15. 

Amherst Summer School, Amherst, Mass., July 7—Aug. 8. 

National Summer School of Elocution and Oratory, Grimsby 
Park, Ontario, July 7—Aug. 15. 

Boston Summer School of Oratory, July &. 

Duluth Summer School of Languages, July 8— Aug. 16. 

Sauveur Summer School of Languages, Burlington, Vt., July 
9—Aug. 19. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, July 14. 

Southern California Summer School.—Santa Monica, Cal., July 
i4 to August 22. 

Bay View, Michigan, Assembly and Summer University, July 
16—Aug. 13. 

Glens Falls, New York, Summer School and National School of 
Methods, July 28—Aug. 16. 

Nova Scotia School of Science, Parrville, July 21—Aug. 2. 

State Normal Institute, Troy, Ala., Aug. 11. 





SUMMER 





THE public school teachers of Augusta, Georgia, have 
resolved to invite some prominent teachers to spend the 
month of June in the public schools, teaching classes in 
the forenoon, and lecturing in the afternoon. This year 
Miss Emily Coe, of New York City, is invited. The plan 
is an excellent one. We believe it is right that the 
teachers should have something to say about the per- 
sons who are to teach them, 





Supt. LaAnpDEs, of Van Buren county, Iowa, has pre- 
pared and sent these eighteen questions to his teachers. 
One is assigned to each teacher. The idea is excellent. 
We have held that the superintendent should consider 
his teachers as pupils, except those of the diploma 
grade; these should be hfs assistants. 

As to the value and propriety of the questions there 
will be a difference of opinion : 

FIRST GRADE. 

1. How can we increase the enrol/ment and average attendance 
in our schools? 

2. How can teachers interest parents in school work? 

3. Free text-books. 

4, How can we teach morais and manners ? 

5. Would better wages make better schools ? 

6, Classifying and grading the country schools. 

7. Friday afternoon exercises. 

8. How can reading be better taught ? 

SECOND GRADE. 

9. Examinations in the rural schools. 

10, Should teachers holding first grade certificates receive higher 
wages than teachers holding second or third grade certificates? 

11. Should anything beyond the common branches be taught in 
the country schools ? 

12, Should the Friday afternoon and the evening spelling school 
be continued ? 

18. Should the county superintendent of this county raise the 
standard of qualification of teachers ? 

THIRD GRADE. 

14. How long should a teacher be allowed to teach upon a third 
grade certificate before advancing to a second grade? 

15. Should teachers with third grade certificates be employed to 
teach winter schools? 


16, Some of the difficulties an inexperienced teacher may antici- 
pate. 
PRIMARY PRINCIPALS. 


17. What should a child know on leaving the primary room ? 
18, Promotions—how made and when ? 











THE teachers’ institute at Shirley, Mass., May 16, drew 
together 147 teachers from five or six towns. This was 
the program: Teaching, by State Supt. Dickinson, 
Arithmetic, by Geo. A. Walton; Language, by Geo. I, 
Aldrich ; Grammar, by Miss E C. Fisher ; Physiology, 
by F. F. Murdock. Geography, by I. F. Hall; Drawing, 
by T. H. Bailey. 

Besides the teachers, many of the school boards were 
present. (1) It is noticeable that there were no papers 
nor lectures; all of the teachers above named used the 
blackboard. (2) Then further, the numbers 3, 5, 6, were 
illustrated by classes of children. (3) The objects aimed 
at were (a) to teach the principles of teaching and the 
methods founded on the principles ; (6) to illustrate fully 
lessons on principles and the methods, by a practical ap- 
plication of the method, to teaching the several branches 
required to be taught in the public schools. 

The enthusiasm of this gathering was most marked, 
and shows that the “‘ old time” institute is to give way. 
Let institute conductors all over the country take notice, 
and suspend the lecture business. It is getting stale and 
besides is unprofitable, 

In the May Georgia Teacher complaint is made that 
a teacher who teaches during the months of January, 
February, March, and April, is not paid till November! 
Teachers to get ready money have their accounts 
“‘shaved” ten per cent. or even twelve. This is in the 
country schools. In New York the trustees are obliged 
to have the money in hand to start with. 





In Vienna free dinners have been given to school chil- 
dren. Four hundred thousand portions were served in 
thirty-three days to 3,000 children. Many of the school 
children brought their little brothers and sisters to share 
the dinner with them, and the portions of such children 
were always extra large. A great number of children 
from the streets also applied for food, and were never 
refused. The schoolmasters and mistresses testify that 
the children’s health in the winter has been very much 
better since the introduction of free dinners. A good 
moral effect has also been produced upon the children, 
who feel themselves cared for and the objects of atten- 
tion. The Swiss intend to establish school-kitchens in 
Switzerland on the model of those at Vienna, We dis- 
approve of this; no public funds should be given to 
feed the children at school. If private individuals con- 
tribute for this purpose, it is all right. 

THE Millersville (Pa.)state normal school is prospering 
greatly under the principalship of Dr. E. QO. Lyte, having 
now between six and seven hundred students. Various 
causes have contributed to this, but chief among them is 
the wise management of the principal. Dr. Lyte, with 
the keen instinct of the true educator, has surrounded 
himself with a faculty of twenty-eight professors and in- 
structors, who partake of his enthusiasm—an enthusiasm 
that brings forth abundant fruit in the class-room. The 
school is progressive, as 1s shown by the recent addition 
of a kindergarten department to the model school, no 
other normal school in the state being thus provided. 
Manual training also bas its place, two large rooms being 
devoted to working in wood. The recent decision to 
provide a gymnasium shows the estimation in which 
physical training is held. The positions many of the 
graduates huld speak well for the work of the school in 
the past. Some twenty of these men are county super- 
intendents, and at the recent election every one of these 
was re-elected. 


WE have just been reading ‘“‘ Summer Homes along 
the Ontario ard Western Railroad,” and advise all who 
want to find a place in the country to send six cents for 
this to J. C. Anderson 18 Exchange place, New York 
City. We have had a great deal to say heretofore 
about this section, because it has been our favorite 
‘‘camping place” during the summer. The charms of 
Liberty, White Lake, and Monticello are great, but the 
pure air is the precious thing there. All this county is 
wondrously recuperative for the enfeebled ; it is the 
choice part of New York state. 





Cook County NorMAL SCHOOL has an annual “tree 
planting day.” This year 1000 persons were present. 
The alumni were present from the first class, ‘‘ 69,” to the 
last, ‘‘’89.” There were toasts and responses as follows : 
** Duties of the Alumni,” Miss Kate Kellogg ; ‘‘ As the 
Teachers, So the School,” Miss Mitchell ; ‘‘ The Teacb- 
ers,” the Rev. J. G. Updike ; “‘ Heart and Hand,” C. H. 
Ham ; “‘ Pestalozzi,” Gen. Lieb; *‘ Music,” Miss Lizzie 
Nash ; 
“The New Park,” 


“The Appropriate Concept,” F. W. Parker: 
Mrs. T. B, Carse ; 


‘“« Teachers’ Help- 
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ers,"4J. L. Clark. There was a chorus of 300 voices 
which gave some excellent music. C. S. Cutting de- 
livered an address appropriate to the day, after which 
the march was made to the sycamore tree, where an 
address was delivered by E. B. Lewis of the class of 
91. 





THE educational council of Iowa propose two questions 
for discussion: (1) What shall precede the American 
university? (2.) The problem of individuality in in- 
struction ? There is to be one besides on ‘‘ Moral Instruc- 
tion in Public Schools.” Quite a large number of teach- 
ers are to report on these themes. There is one good 
thing here to be noted—the subjects are few. Generally, 
teachers spread themselves over the entire territory. 





THEY give much attention to music in the Minneapo- 
lis public schools. The fourth annual concert was held 
May 9, and delighted the great audience. Prof McFaden 
is the able director. 

Mr. GEORGE A. PLIMPTON has been nominated for mem- 
bership in the board of trustees of Amherst College. Mr. 
Plimpton is just the man for the place. By nature he is 
earnest, and by educational training he has become a 
rare scholar, while his business life has fitted him to 
occupy the responsible place of manager of his Alma 
Mater. We hope that votes enough to elect him will be 
found when the final count is made. 





A DECISION against Cornell University has been made 
in the McGraw-Fiske case. President Adams said re- 
cently thaton account of this decision it would be impos- 
sible for the university to do many things that were 
really necessary. They would not be able to put up the 
building for the college of agriculture, the one for the 
school of law, or the art museum, They had a great 
opportunity, and it seemed an unspeakable pity that the 
means of working out the problem should not be at 
hand. 

In reply to E. M. we say that Prof. Edwin Shepard, 
principal of Oliver street School, Newark, N. J., will hold 
no summer school. 

Supt. TERHUNE, Bergen county, New Jersey, has 
sent us the questions, etc., to be put before pupils of the 
common schools for graduation. We believe in a course 
of study for the common schools, and are glad to see 
movements that indicate an effort to have one. Just 
what a child of the sixth grade (six years old) and so on, 
should know, is the question. Just what the questions 
should be is not clear in our mind. We would like to 
see the teachers wrestle with this matter ; and believe it 
would be more profitable work than to hear an essay on 

‘Full-Orbed Education,” and many other things of that 
kind—a prevalent kind of fodder. 





COMMISSIONER Knapp, of Tompkins county, N. \., 
has sent us a list of questions to be put before pupils in 
the public schools. Several counties have united on a 
course of study: these relate to it. A course of study 
is most important, we feel, and we think that the com- 
missioners of this state could well unite and spend one 
or two years in working out a course—it would take that 
length of time. The connecting of a series of technical 
questions is easy enough. We commend this subject to 
ali county officials. 





W. L. Powers, of Fort Fairfield, Me., declines to re- 
subscribe for THE JOURNAI because it published an 
answer to the cannon ball problem he did not like. We 
think we have done well not to have more fault than 
this found with us during the past two years. Has he 
been as faultless, during twice three hundred and sixty- 
five days? 

THE Montgomery county teachers’ association, of New 
York, is a live institution. It meets June 7 at Fonda, 
and has a good program. We ask every county associa- 
tion to write us and give (1) number of members; (2) 
number of teachers in the county ; (3) how often meet- 
ings are held ; (4) when founded; (5) are the results 
good? 





CALIFORNIA is stirring herself to keep abreast with the 
times. A very important evidence in this direction is 
seen in the fact that a summer school of methods will 
open July 16 and continue to August 6, at Pacific Grove. 
Professor C. H. McGrew, the general manager, will be 
assisted by Professor Childs, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, Pro- 
fessor James G, Kennedy, Dr. F. F. Jewell, Dr. C. C. 
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Stratton, and}Professor J. P.{McChesney. These gentle- 
men are well known on the Pacific coast, and will make 
a strong faculty. From what we personally know of 
Professor McGrew and some of his associates, we can 
safely predict that advanced methods will not suffer in 
their presentation in this school this summer. A large 
number of teachers will be in attendance. 

THE article on the “ Definition of Manual Training,’ 
in THE JOURNAL of May 24, by Dr. C. M. Woodward, he 
informs us, was largely drawn from the pages of the 
catalogue of the manual training school of the Washing- 
ton University, much abbreviated and modified. The 
College for the Training of Teachers published the same, 
substantially, in leaflet. 





THE State Teachers’ Association of Arkansas meets at 
Mt. Nebo July 8. The summer school of Arkansas 
begins its session of six weeks immediately at the close 
of the State Teachers’ Association. 





THE Peabody normal! institute will be held at Florence, 
Ala , from May 26 to June 20. It will be conducted by 
Pres. James K. Powers, of the Florence normal. 





THE National Educational Association will have a good 
delegation from this section. On the ‘ Burlington 
Route ” a special train will leave New York and pick up 
passengers all along the way. The tickets are good up 
to September 30; the cost is one fare for round trip. 
For information write to E. L. Swords, 317 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry, agent of the Peabody fund, has 
appointed Dr. E. R. Eldridge to arrange and conduct a 
state normal institute to be held at Troy, Alabama, 
beginning August 11 and continuing for four weeks. 
Funds will be furnished by Dr. Curry, and Dr. Eldridge 
will select assistants who are familiar with institute 
work. The institute will be a means of great improve- 
ment to teachers, and a large attendance is expected. 
Low rates of travel and board will be secured. 





THE thirty-third commencement of the schools of 
Cooper Institute took place Thursday evening, May 29. 
Among those on the platform were Messrs. Edward 
Cooper, Abram 8. Hewitt, and John E. Parsons. After 
a prayer offered by the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, the 
salutatory address was delivered by Miss Mary R. Van 
Cleef. Orations were then delivered by several of the 
young men. Mr. Hewitt, as secretary of the board of 
trustees, took occasion to congratulate himself that he 
was connected with an institution that was conducted 
honestly and that did not run into debt. In bis official 
report are included an appeal for help to extend the 
work, and the announcement that the upper floor of the 
institute will be improved, for the uses of the women's 
art school. A large number of prizes were awarded. 





THE MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTI- 
TUTE. 


This school is located at Cottage City, un the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard ; this is its thirteenth annual session. 
The term begins July 14, and continues five weeks. 
The School of Methods, under the direction of A. W. 
Edson, with many assistants, covering arithmetic, draw- 
ing, reading, etc., is one that cannot but be of the high- 
est value to the advancing teacher. It must be noticed 
that there are really thirteen different courses or schools 
united in the ‘School of Methods;” for instance, one in 
arithmetic under Geo. I. Aldrich, of Quincy, Mass ; one 
in drawing, under H. T. Bailey, and soon. And it must 
further be noted that all of these thirteen teachers are 
specialists—persons of the highest ability in the depart- 
ments they will teach. 

For those who wish, there is a high school course with 
eleven teachers. These are, as stated, able men of marked 
ability ; there will be classes in botany, French, German, 
Algebra, psychology, etc. Hence, the session will prove 
a profitable one for those who wish to know the best 
ways of teaching. 

A word should be said as to the Emerson College of 
Oratory. Those who wish skilful instruction in oratory, 
physical training, etc., will find this college ready to aid 
them. 

Then the climate, the bracing air, the sea winds that 
sweep over the island ; every one is benefited physically, 
who goes there. Tickets are sold at reduced rates. 





Address for circular, A. W. Edson, Worcester, Mass, 











It is a source of gratification that the Workingman’s 
school, founded and directed by Prof. Felix Adler, will! 
open a normal department in October, 1890. In this 
school will be given instruction in manual training, in- 
cluding mechanical drawing, clay, pasteboard, wood, 
metal, and needle work, designing, free-hand drawing, 
modeling, kindergartening, primary work, elementary 
botany and zoology, vocal music, physical culture, and 
moral instruction for children. The methods of teach- 
ing these and other branches will be explained. In 
addition there will be general courses in the history of 
educational theories, educational methods, and psy- 
chology. Dr. Ward, superintendent of this school, has 
the whole matter under his charge, and will give full 
information to all who wish to avail themselves of the 
valuable courses his school affords. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 





VENEZUELA.—In 1870 education was made free and com- 
pulsory ; at that time only 10 per cent. of the adult popula- 
tion were able to read and write. In 1888 there were, for 
primary instruction, 1,979 schools (1,334 federal, 334 muni- 
cipal, 311 private), with 100,026 pupils. Besides these, there 
are 4 normal schools, and one school of arts and trades. 
To support the schools directly depending on the govern- 
ment, the sum of 2,400,000 bolivars ($343,000) is speut annu 
ally. Higher education is given in two universities, 2g 
federal colleges, 9 national colleges for girls, schools of fine 
arts, music, etc.,1 polytechnical school, 28 private colleges, 
and one nautical school. All these institutions bave 541 
professors and 4,784 students. Their cost to the nation, 
excluding the private colleges, is 754,858 bolivars (108,000). 
In Caracas is a national library with 32,000 volumes, and a 
national museum. In the republic of Venezuela are 
printed 133 newspapers. 47 of them are dailies. 

UrvuGuay.—Primary instruction here is obligatory. There 
were in 1888—380 public schools, with 604 teachers and 
32,731 pupils. The numberof private schools was 402, with 
833 teachers and 21,017 pupils. In 1887 the cost of public 
primary education wis $515,249. There are at Montevideo 
a university and other establishments for secondary and 
bigher education. In 1888 the university had 59 professors 
and 695 students. The normal school for girls has 19 pro 
fessors and 70 pupils. There is a school of arts and trades 
supported by the state, where 260 pupils recetve instruction 
gratuitously. At the military college, with 8 professors, 
there are 56 pupils between fourteen and eighteen years of 
age. In religious seminaries are found 383 teachers and 
4,261 pupils. The national library contains 20,000 volumes, 
and 2,300 manuscripts. The national museum has about 
20,000 objects. Ninety-seven newspapers and periodicals 
are published'in Uruguay, namely: 91 in Spanish, 2 in Eng 
lish, 2 in Italian, 2 in Portuguese, and 1 each in German 
and French. 

HunGary.—The number of children of school age in 
Hungary has increased considerably since 1869, so that in 
1889 the ratio of children of school age, six to fourteen, to 
the entire population, was 17.58 per cent. But the ratio of 
children really attending school was only 14.19 per cent. 
The progress Hungary has made is best seen by comparing 
the last mentioned ratio with what it was in 1869, namely 
8 percent. The kingdom had in 1869, 12,757 communities, 
and 13,798 schools ; in 1889 it had 12,694 communities, and 
16,622 schools. While in 1869 there were 1,508 communi- 
ties in Hungary without schools, in 1889 their number had 
decreased to 235. 

Within nineteen years state and community have begun 
to exert themselves in the establishment, maintenance, 
and management of schools. During the same period the 
uumber of teachers increased from 17,792 to 24,379. Among 
the latter number only 87 per cent. had a diploma, 18 per 
cent. had not ; 88.5 per cent. were regular teachecs, 12.5 per 
cent. were substitutes ; 87 per cent. were men, 18 per cent, 
were women. During the last nineteen years the number 
of female teachers grew 355 per cent., and during the last 
year 4 per cent. 


Eighty-seven per cent. of the teachers could speak Hun 


garian only, 933 (or 4 per cent.) could speak it well, though 
it was not their mother tongue | 1,333 (or 6 per cent.) could 
speak Hungarian very little, and 7#2 (or 3 per cent.) could 
not speak it at all. 


THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU is an 
excellent medium for teachers and echool boards to deal 
with, who are looking for something unusual in prin- 
cipals and teachers. Among other live departments is 
its ‘‘ Trip to Europe,” covering the ground, usually seen 
by the tourist in four months, very effectually in seven- 
ty days. Another department is the ‘‘ Vacation Study,” 
by which any teacher may secure one quarter rebate 
from expenses at Summer schools. Mr. H. 8. Kellogg, 
25 Clinton place, New York, is the manager, and will 
be glad to give particulars. 


For purity, strength, economy, and curative power, Hood's 





Sarsaparilia has no equal. Try it. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge. New Edition. Vol. V. Fridayto Human- 
itarimns. London and Edinburgh : William and Rob- 
ert Chambers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
828 pp. $3.00. 

This work is so well known and has such a reputation 
for scholarship, fullness, and accuracy, that it seems al- 
most a useless task to say anything more in praise of it. 
This new edition shows that the greatest pains have been 
taken to keep abreast of the times, both as regards the 
information given a1 . the manner of presenting it. The 
subjects are printed in very heavy type so that the eye 
distinguishes them from the text without any perceptible 
effort. The maps and illustrations are numerous and of 
excellent quality. | Among the contributors to this vol- 
ume are Canon Isaac Taylor, Austin Dobson, Prof. 
James Geikie, Justin M’Carthy, Chas. E. C. Chambers, 
Major-general Arbuthnot, General Lew Wallace, George 
Parsons Lathrop, Duke of Argyll, Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Canon Ainger, and Florence Nightingale. This is only 
a small part of the list of noted names that appear in the 
volume. Many of the leading articles have been thor- 
oughly revised. We venture to say that those who pur- 
chase this encyclopedia will wonder after they have 
tested its value how they managed to do without it so 
long. It is especially valuable to those students who are 
not within easy access to large libraries, because it is a 
whole Jibrary in itself. Such a series of volumes in the 
school library would aid largely in cultivating the habit 
of investigation. 





THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES. 
116 pp. 40 cents. 
lian & Co. 

This little volume is one of the series of ‘‘ Elementary 
classics,” and presents in an attractive form the earliest 
of Euripides’ extant works. The story, which is one of 
the most beautiful in Greek literature, runs as follows : 
Admetos, one of the kings of Thessaly, when about to 
die prayed the gods to spare him a little longer. Apollo 
persuaded the Fates to grant his request if some one 
could be found to die in the king’s stead. The only one 
who would do it was Alkéstis, his wife. After her death 
Herakles came to Admetos and asked him the cause of 
his sorrow. When Herakles learned the truth, he fought 
with Death, and conquering, brought Alkéstis out of his 
hands alive. The play covers 47 pages, and the remain- 
der of the book is devoted to notes, appendices, and a 
vocabulary. 


By M. A. Bayfield, M. A. 
London and New York: Macmil- 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. An Account of the Pre- 
historic Ethnology and Civilization of Europe. By 
Isaac Taylor, M. A., Litt. D., Hon. LL.D. The Con- 
temporary Science Series. New York: Scribner & 
Welford. 339 pp. $1.25. 

There is no study more profitable and interesting to 
man than man, and every fact connected with the origin 
of our branch of the human family has an irresistible 
charm. In this series it is intended to give the latest 
advances in science, especially in those fields where the 
progress has been most marked. There has been a de- 
cided change in the past ten years in the opinion of schol- 
ars as to the region in which the Aryan race originated. 
Tne Germans have been working industriously in the 
fields of philology, archeology, and anthropology, and 
this book is a summary of the labors of many scholars 
during recent years. For a long time the idea was held 
that the members of the Aryan race, the ancestors of the 
Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Slaves, Celts, and 
Germans—were all living together near the highest ele- 
vation of Central Asia. Later scholars, however, assert 
that the Aryan languages did not have a common origin 
and that a small clan in Central Asia could not have sent 
out the great colonies that marched four thousand miles 
to the shores of Europe. Identity of speech they hold, 
does not imp!y identity of race any more than diversity 
of speech implies diversity of race. Here is where the 
earlier philologists made their great mistake. In Chap- 
ter I, there is a full discussion of the Aryan controversy. 
The Neolithic age, the methods of anthropology, the 
races of Britain, the Celts, the Iberians, the Scandina- 
vians, and the Ligurians, are considered in Chapter II. 
The next chapter treats of Neolithic culture, including 
metals, weapons, cattle, husbandry, food, dress, habita- 
tions, the boat, the ox wagon, trades, social progress ; 
and the last three chapters, of the Aryan race, the eve 
iution of Aryan speech, and the Aryan mythology. 
The volume will be welcomed by those interested in this 
branch of science, because there was no English work 
before this appeared giving the latest researches in this 
department. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE GROWTH AND MEANS 
OF TRAINING THE MENTAL Facutty. By Francis 
Warner, M.D. Cloth,12mo. 222 pp. 90 cents. New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 


These lectures were delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1888-89. It appears to the author that the best 
way of imparting knowledge is by carrying the student 
from his studies in physiology and natural history to the 
observation of children by the same scientific methods. 
Accordingly the first chapter is devoted to the examina- 
tion of natural objects in the same way the child is to 
be examined later on. A further illustration of the sub- 
ject is found in the catalogue at the end of the volume, 

he only way that a teacher can know a child is b 
studying the child. Knowledge of mental faculty is 
to be obtained in the same way as the knowledge of 
fishes and plants. Of course the successful student of 
mental faculty must have quick perception and a good 


power of eralization. With these the teacher Jwill 
very soon know each member of his class, As in other 
sciences, so in this, classification is of the first import- 
ance, First, classification of different kinds of children. 
No two human beings are exactly alike, and so no 
human beings can be treated exactly the same. Then 
no two faculties should have the same treatment. Mem- 
ory is as different from judgment as an apple is from a 
potato. It would be absurd to give the same treatment 
to an apple-tree as to a potato patch. So the study of 
mental faculty is a study of essential differences as well 
as genera) similarities. In them we must notice a very 
important part of school-teaching,—that which one 
child gives to another ; or rather, the influence that one 
child exerts over another. This should be studied and 
so understood. One thing emphasized in the book as 
exceptionally important, is physiological psychology, or 
the inter-action of the mind with the brain and nervous 
system. This subject will be more important as the sci- 
ence of physiology is better unders . The book will 
be interesting | helpful to those who are interested in 
the subjects with which it deals. 


Pure Saxon ENGLISH ; or Americans to the Front. By 
Elias Molee. Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally 
& Co., Publishers. $1.00, 


The author of this book is a language and spelling 
reformer. Many of his suggestions are excellent, the 
only bar to their adoption being the fact that custom has 
kept certain words in use and retained spelling that is 
anything but phonetic. He urges upon congress the im- 
portance of doing some act that will cause a discussion 
of this question, such as offering prizes for essays on 
‘The best plan of improving and beautifying the Eng- 
lish language.” According to his idea words should be 
self-explanatory. He would call a dentist a taothhe xler; 
an aurist, an earhealer ; a surgeon, a woundhealer ; bot- 
any, plantlore ; astronomy, starlore ; petiole, wt yd] 
veal, calfflesh. Instead of saying zodlogy is divided into 
two grand divisions, the herbivora and carnivora, we 
should say after the simple pattern of the Germans, 
Dutch, and Scandinavians : ‘‘ Animallore is divided into 
two large divisions, the planteating animals and the 
fiesheating animals.” These are but samples of the 
changes he would make. He has no love for words of 
‘learned length and thundrous sound.” It is true that 
the description of many a tiny little plant or microscopic 
insect, by the use of ponderous Latinized terms is a great 
deal like using grape and canister to shoot a sparrow. 
We believe the tendency among our writers is toward 
the simpler terms, The author advocates also a moder- 
ately simple grammar, homogeneity, and the making of 
English-Saxon words cover the ideas to be conveyed by 
means of old and new related affixes, by a slight change 
of form, and by derivation and compounding. Most of 
Mr. Molee’s changes are too radical to be adopted, yet 
his plan has many strong points, and to the student of 
language the book cannot help being instructive. 


REPORTS. 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT of the board of Education, of 
Newark, N. J., 1890. Wm. N. Barringer, superintendent. 


The school population of our neighboring city is growing rapidly, 
but happily the board of education are doing all in their power to 
provide more school room. More care is being i to sanitation, 
especially in regard to light and ventilation. The s of having 
summer schools to accommodate the large class of children who 
cannot leave the city during the long vacation is a success, and 
there is a call for more schools like them. The police have made 
a vigorous effort to enforce the compulsory school law. A year 
or two more of such action will praceany remove truancy from 
the schools. The superintendent recommends that the board give 
the subject of manual training their serious attention. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF 
SOMERVILLE, Mass., 1889. C. E. Meleney, superintendent. 


Manual training received considerable attention during the year, 
among the things taught being drawing, modeling, and sewing. 
Considerable attention was also given to kinderzarten work. The 
superintendent recommends the admission of children under five 
years of age to the kindergarten. Mueh interest is felt in sloyd, 
and two classes of Somerville teachers, male and female. received 
instruction each week. Several of the yrammar principals ex- 
} a wish that a room might be fitted up for sloyd classes in 

heir respective buildings. e report dwells at length on the 
subject of physical training. The board referred it to a special 
committee to consider. 


MAGAZINES. 


In the June Arena President Eliot discusses an important edu- 
cational question, “* The Gap between Common Schools and Col- 
— he opinions of so distinguished an educator on sucha 
subject are especially valuable. All asmirers of the lamented 
young orator of the South, Henry W. Grady, should read what 

r, J. W. Lee has to say of him as “ Editor, orator, man.” Dr. 
James T. Bixby contributes a Tennyson study under the title of 
* Alfred Tennyson and the Questionings of Our Age.” A frontis- 

iece portrait is given of the Hon. Wm. C. P. Buckinridge. Mr. 
3uckinridge has a thoughtful article on “The Race Question,” 
The other contributers are Edgar Fawcett, Hamlim Garland, 
Hiram M. Stanley, Rev. Charles H. Kidder, and W. H. H. Murray. 
The Pansy tor June is as inviting as ever to its young readers. 
The illustrations are numerous, many of them full page. Serials 
by Pansy and Margaret Sidney, special articles by Felix Oswald 
and others, and numerous short stories, poems, etc., combine to 
turnish a highly interesting number. 

Babyland is intended for children six years old and under, and 
is the only magazine of its class in the world. The number for 
June is very bright, and attractive. Mothers will find it of great 
assistance in eutertaining the baby. 

Christian Thought for June completes the seventh volume of 

lical magazine, of which Dr.C ies F. Deems is editor. 
Among the articles are “ Christian Pantheism,” by Bishop Samuel 
Fallows; ‘‘lmmortality in the Old Testament Scriptures,” by Dr. 
Charles D. W. Bridgman; “The a 4 of Nature,” by rd 
Grimthorpe; “Human Abihty.” b v. Geo 8. Payson; 
- ial Life in the Church,” by Dr. John T. Dobbins ; and “ Con- 
cession to Science,” by Dr. G. 


acloskie. 

The ical Science Seasons. for June opens with a defense 
of * National Sovereignty ” in the United States,by John A. Jame- 
son. E. I. Renick, of the treasury department, discusses the rela- 
tions of “ The Controllers and the Courts.” Dr. Charles B. Elliott, 
writes of “ The tures and the Courts.” Prof. R.M.Smith, in a 
timely paper ** On Census Methods,” shows the scientific import- 
ance of the census, and suggests improvements in the methods of 
taking it. ft. Seligman contribu the first of a series of arti- 
cles on * The Taxation of Corporations,” and Horace 1 


verter of personal reminiscence, anecdote, and pen portraiture 
of well-known citizens. The second article is an illustrated sketch 
of the famous Simon Kenton of early Kentucky, by Miss Annie 
E. Wilson, entitied ‘ meer and bis Corn Patch.” Then fol- 
lows a historic essay by Dr. Prosper Bender, significantly styled 
“ Our Northern Neighbors, Difficulties to Union, Race and Creed 
Troubles. Uncertain Future.”” Mrs. Lamb furnishes an agreeable 
picture of social and other antique matters as seen through corres- 
ae mene century old, called *“* American Belles and Brides in 
ingland.” 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Tourist’s Guide and Information Book. This is a handsome 
illustrated pamphlet issued by H. D. Newson & Co., directors of 
pleasure excursions, 21 University place, and 852 Broadway, New 
York. It contains brief descriptions of many interesting places 
in the British isles and continent of Europe; the plans, routes, 
and cost of European excursion parties; hiuts on how to travel, 
ete., together with the arrangements for a grand excursion to the 
National Educational Association at St. Paul, Minn., ete. The 
price of this guide is six cents. 

New York College for the Training of Teachers; Circular of 
Information, 1890-91. This contains the names of the faculty, 
plan of organization, synopsis of studies, description of the depart- 
ments, and other matters of value to those interested in this 
school. 

Providence and Stonington Steamship Company’s Bulletin. This 
contains a great deal of information for those who have occasion 
to travel over this line. 

Scales, Chords, and Broken Chords in all the Major and Minor 
Keys, published by John Picht, 63 Duane street, New York. 
Those who are studying music will tind this musical synopsis very 
useful. Its price is twenty-five cents. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons’ recent publication, “ Bngbt Skies 
and Dark Shadows,” by Dr. Henry M. Field, is a narrative of 
some of the author’s impressions while traveling through the 
Southern states. 

Joun Wiiey & Sons produce an old nursery rhyme “ Dame 
Wiggins of Lee, and herSeven Wonderful Cats: a humorous tale 
written principally by a lady of ninety. Edited with additional 
verses, by John Ruskin, LL.D., and with new illustrations by 
Kate Greenaway, with twenty-two wood-cuts. 

Lee & SHEPARD number among their latest books “* Edward 
Burton,” by Henry Wood. 

MacmIttaAN & Co. bave issued recently “English Men of 
Action: Havelock,” by Archibald Forbes, and “ Adventures of a 
Younger Son,” by E. J. Trelawny. 

LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN have lately projected ** The Stu 
dent’s Series of English Classics.” 

THe BuRROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 23-27 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, announce that they have prepared a school-book cata- 
logue for 1890 revised, and corrected, and accurately classified, 
Single catalogue will be sent to those not engaged in the trade for 
ten cents. 

HovuGuton, MiFFLiIn & Co. publish a little book by Mrs. Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick, daughter of “*‘ Marion Harland,” entitled 
* Liberal Living upon Narrow Means.” 

Ginn & Co.'s text books of classic authors are highly com- 
mended by teachers of Greek and Latin. They include Thucy- 
dides, Homer, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Plato, Aischines, Xeno- 
phon, Horace, Cicero, Tacitus, and others. 


ScRIBNER & WELFORD issue in this country the third volume 
of [bsen’s prose dramas, edited by Wm. Archer. It will contain 
*“ Lady Inger of Ostrat,” “The Vikings at Helgeland,” and ** The 
Pretender.” 

Wicaur B. KetcHam, New York. announces for early publi- 
cation, the ‘Concessions of Liberalists,” by Daniel Dorchester, 
D.D. 

THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. are the publishers of an excellent 
story, “* David Todd : The Romance of his Life and Times ” in the 
Sunshine series. 

Srtver, BurpDettr & Co. announce in addition to their list of 
publications of January 1, 1890, the valuable line of historical 
books and charts hitherto published by Townsend MacCoun, 74) 
Broadway, New Yorx, comprising **‘ Labberton’s Historical Atlas 
and General History,” “ Labberton’s Historical Atlas,” ‘* Mac- 
Coun’s Historical Geography of the United States,” and * Mac- 
Coun’s Historical Charts of the United States. 


— 





Causes of Failure in Business. 


Pri mises made that cannot be kept. Inducements held out 
that do not exist. Claims that have no foundation. Great 
promise. Little result. So, when you see a firm prosper year 
pate year, you know at once that these are not its business 
maxims. 

You will also sce that they cannot be the principles of Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, for after 20 years of success with their Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment they have a record of cures that is 
something wonderful. This record is not a private affair, locked 
up in the safe, or worse still one that does not exist. On_ te 
contrary, you can see it. All you have to do is to send for Drs. 
Starkey & Palen’s Treatise on the Compound Oxygen Treatment. 
It is free to you. You will get it by return mail. This book con- 
tains a record of diseases removed, tells who have been cured and 
shows where they live. Send for it. Address Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

It is filied with such testimony as the following: 

Drs. Starkey & Palen:—“1I have received remarkable benefit 
from the use of your Compound oxen Treatment. I was 
entirely cured of Neuralgia by it.” Mrs. G. W. VALENTINE, New 
Douglass, Lil., July 30, 1889. 

§ rkey & Palen:—‘* Your Compound Oxygen Treatment 
cured me of Neu I believe it saved my life.” Muss 
MAGGIE HANNA, Mankuto, Mian., Nov. 15, 1889. 

Drs. Starkey & Palen :—-“* By the use of your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment, my lungs which were badly affected are permanently 
cured,”’ Gro, 8S. MuRPHY, Cashier First National Bank Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. Drs. Starkey & Palen :—“T can truly say t your 
Compound Oxygen Treatment has helped my wonderfully. 
Mrs. JA8s. SExTON, Union Hill, [l)., September 12th, 1889. 

Drs. Starkey & Palen :—I had consumption of four years’ stand- 
ing, and the doctors pronounced me incurable. But your Com- 

und Oxygen Treatment made a well man of me.” JAMES W. 





te r 

to Prof, Patten’s criticism of Wells’ Recent Economic Changes. 
The June M ne of American History Se the twenty- 
third volume. In the o ing article, “Some Old New Yorkers,” 





| the Hon. Charles K. 


ckerman presents a most entertaining 





sare cial Point, Tll., Jan. 15, 1889. Drs. Starkey & Palen: 
“IT have fully proved your Compound ya Treatment to be 
unrivaled in its immediate effects upon throat troubles of any 
kind, asthma and ca .” Mrs. A. W. MATHEWSON, 85 Williams 
St., Providence, R. L., Oct. 22, 1888, 
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s “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” _ 


swe 


LL OVER THE WORLD, 


"SROVOVSNM HOS HOA AMD Bus 





THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


MEN, WOMEN "& “CHILDREN 
ubject, 

is the most sidieniiaaid fev te yet discovered, It is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc. ;and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
FEMALE SUFFERERS, 

Long pre-eminent for their health- re Pi and 
life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS 
have an unprecedented demand and the Large~t Sale 
any Patent Medicine in the World, PRICE, os 
CENTS PER BOX, 

Prepared only by hr ge 4 Been aAM, St. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. . ALLEN Co., 
— agents mer the United festen 44 4 367 Canal St., 

w York, 
vn mail B 
b eee first. 


ho ‘if your pills om does not keep them! 





CHAM’S PILLS on receipt of price—iw 
enAn's Je this publication in ordering. 
ee ee a a 






BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


e 


Are you going? Then send for full descriptive circular of the 
grand New York Teachers’ Excursion to visit the National Educa- 
tional Association at St. Paul, Minn., to be made in a special train 
of palace cars with dining cars attached, and including all expenses. 


Niagara Falls will be visited en route, 
and a special tour made from St. Paul 
to visit the splendid scenery of the Far 
West. Remember this will be, by all 

odds, the most de- B lightful excursion 
ever planned for teac ue America. a, handsome illustrated guide 





nd informa _ book describing this and other tours, hints on ‘* How 
to Travel,”’ etc., will be sent on receipt of 3 two-cent stamps. H. D. 
Newson & = .. Directors of Pleasure Excursions for Teachers, 


at University Pace, New York. 





THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE 
OF LANGUAGES. 


(Removed from Ambherst, Massachusettes, and 
Oswego, New York, to Burlington, Vt.) 


Fifteenth Session : July 9th to August 9th. 


For board and rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, 
Burlington, Vt. 

“The Sauveur Summer School of Languages 
has come to be a recognized factor in the educa- 
tional work | f this country.”—T he Critic. 

For Catalogues of the School, and Circulars of 
Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, address Dr. L. 
SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Koxbury, Boston, 
Mass. 





NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public aoe of the State. 

=" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the ~~ oy of the State. 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 


to enter 
School 
~ AJ, who will 





APPOIN 
one of these sc is ¢ » Fy ap 

Commussioner or City Superia 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
ad .-x Superintendent, and it be sent b 

to the school to which the appointment 

— 

ADMISSION.—A powee mueat be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral T,and pass 
an examination at the school catered’ in Arith~ 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jects can be com ao Was ak i also 
=. _Secareeh y, Writing and Spe 


A DIPLOMA from a p e, High School, 
ment of a Union 
Schoo y'seate, Gaodancte, or a ist or 2nd grade 
Comm: sioner"s Certiticate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refnnded to each student spending an entire term 
ot 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


..W. J. Mr LL.D. 
Cas. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 
- JAMES M. CAssety, Pa.D. 
James H. Hoosr, Px.D. 

. B. PALMER, Pu.D. 
...JNO. M. Mruneg, A.M. 

.. FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Fox HoLpen, LL.B. 
Sth estcsdocss Tom. B. Stowe. Pa.D. 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


interested in new and improved ways in educa- 
tion. The Workingman’s School (founded and 
directed by Prof. Felix Adler.) will open a com- 
plete Normal Department, Oct., Ist, 1890. In- 
struction will be given in Manual Training, (in- 
cluding Mechanical Drawing, Clay, Pasteboard, 
Wood, Metal, and Needle, Work,) Designing, Free- 
hand Drawing, Modeling, Kindergartening, Pri- 
wary work, Elementary Botany and Zoology, 

Vocal Music, Physical Culture, and Moral instruc- 
tion for Children. The Methods of teaching 
these and other branches will be explained. Gen- 
eral courses on History of Educational Theuries, 
Educational Methods, and Psychology, will run 
through the year. 

For circular of terms, &c., address, 


DUREN J. H. WARD, Ph.D. 


Supt. of Workingman’s School, 
tog West 54th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
“*Kx-Mayor Daniel F. Beatty, 
of Beatty's Celebrated Organs 
ant Pianos, has returned 
lx me from @ tour Around 
the World.”’—News. 


> DEATTY’S ORGANS 
Only $35; Pianos $130 


Warranted ten (1¢) years, 
=Write for Catalogue. 


Address or call Upon Mantel F. b peutty, Washington, New Jersey 








DON’T FAIL TO TAKE THE 


Chicago, Burlington 


& Quincy Rail Road 


FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


Teachers’ National Convention. 
THE BURLINGTON IS THE BEST. 


E. J. SWORDS, 


Gen. Eastern Agt., 317 Broadway, New York. 


W.C. LOCHERTY. 
Passenger Agent. 





ARE YOU GOING TO ST. PAUL? 


Remember 


the Wabash 


Line. 


Best Route via Chicago cr from St. Louis to the Meeti ng of 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


JULY 


4th to Ililth. 





The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishin 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers jegietated 
with us. A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 


assure prompt satisfaction. 





REGISTER 


AT ONCE. 


We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training 
teachers. Send for our new 
S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


thoroughly 
egistration blanks, H. 


ualified Kindergarten and Prim 





, THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, booksellers, and Stationers, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








AVE STION*IOOLANSWER‘I00l* QVEST 


Price, Found in 
1ox Cloth, each 50 Cents, 
Any 6 assorted for $2.50, 

POSTAGE PAID. 


Any 8 assorted for $3.25, 


POSTAGE PAID. 


Set of 10 assorted for $4, 

















POSTAGE PAID. 





1,001 Questions 


United States History, - 50 Cents. 
Geography, - - - - 50 Cents. 
Grammar, - - - - 50 Cents. 
Arithmetic, - - - - 50 Cents. 
Botany, NEW - - -  50Cents. 


The authors of the above books have asks d every 
conceivabie question that would be likely to 
come up in the most rigid examination. Every 
question has a complete and concise answer just 
below it. There are other question books pub- 
lished, but even the highest priced book is not 
half as complete on a single branch as these are. 

Mary teachers are using these Question Books 
in their schools in the place of text-books. 

These Question Books are absolutely without a 
rival in preparing for Examination, for review- 
ws Pupils in School, or for use as Reference 


The authors are Experienced Teachers. 


Please Read What is Said of Them. 

Every testimonial printed here is gen- 
uine, not one was solicited or induced by 
gift of books or other consideration, and 
these are only samples of hundreds of 
others. 





and Answers on 
suaery and Practice of Teach- 


ing, - - 50 Cents. 
Physiolozy and Hygiene, - 50 Cents. 
Orthography, - - . - Cents. 
General History, - o Cents. 


Test Examp'ies in Arith. NEW 30 Cents, 


“TI have a set of your Question Books, and I 
think they are the best [ ever saw. would not 
take twice the amo. ant I paid for them Xt I could 
not get another set.”"—G. O. Sankey (teacher), 
mMocmsviie. Seneca County, Ohio. 

“1 have just received your Question Book on 
Geography. After due deliberation [ am cont- 
dent in saying that they supply a want long felt 


in the teachers’ circle, as well as for reviews in 
classes. 1 predict for them an immense sale.” 
W. Hole (teacher), Montezuma, Ohio. 

“The set that I received some days ago has 
given entir® satisfaction, an 1 deserves the praise 
of all earnest teachers. A. Long, Salem, 
Ohio. 

“I am so delighted with your Question Books, 
I have gotten some of my friends to order im- 
mediately.”—Miss Elvise Hemphi'l (of Harding 
College), Mexico, Missouri. 

“Your Question Books are just what we want 
or review. F. Spahr (teacher), Chicago, 

luron Co. 





MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOKS oF 


THE KIND FVER PUBLISHED. 





Over 


Words Correctly 


Spoken. 


By Elroy M. Aver Ph.D. Re- 
Yail price, 1 NTS. Bound 
in extra cloth, stamped in 
black and gold, printed with 
red line borders, wittily writ- 
ten, valuable to all who would 
ook their mother tongue 


ADDRESS 1HE PUBLISHERS, 





60,000 have been s sold already and the sate is fast increasing. 


POPULAR SYN- 


Twenty-five thousand words in 
ordinary use. Accurate, cheap, 
elegant. Stamped in Ink. 
Cloth, ®mo. Price, 10 CENTS, 








By mail, 12 CENTS. 
PLEASE SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
23, 25, 27, Euclid Avenue, 


Booksellers and Stationers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





DELSARTE The Boston 
School of Ora- 
tory opens its Summer Session 
July = Special Instruction in 
the Philosophy of Expression, 
and the Delsarte A¢sthetic Drills. 
Send for Circular to Moses True 
Brown, M.A., 7 A. Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 








Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer ** Devo- 
nia’ July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 
gium and Scotland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 
Chester, Kenilworth, Leamington. Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 


London, |. Paris, Brussels, Ant 
werp, oe burgh, Glas 
gow, &c. $195 covers all 
nece essary ex- penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two weeks’ 


=“ to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 

Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform- 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ** How to Travel” 
etc. H. D. Newson & Co.. ose Broadway, New Y 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks's Nermal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


A Summer School of Chemistry 
in the University of Michigan.— 
July 7 to Aug. 15. Primarily for 
Address, Mr. W. F. 
Edwards, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Teachers. 





SCHOOL OF Most thorough training for 
. | yiwe, bax am i ) 
EXPRESSION. Oct <) yet 


July 5. Circulars free. 
St., Boston, Mass. 


8. 8. CURRY, 154g Beacon 





Finest resorts in America along the 

Hunting» |GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY in 

Minnesota, Dakota -~ Moutana. 

Fishing gs 7. 1. Wuirney, G. P.& T. A., 
St. ret. Minn., for Guide Book. 





A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


By CHARLES G. LELAND, of Philadelphia 
and England. Cloth, 12mo, 272 pp. 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60; by mail 
12 cents extra. 

This is a valuable work published in Engiang 
by Mr. Leland, the well known advocate of 
Manual Training. We bave imported a large 
number of copies and will supply them at the 
above low rate. The usual price in this country 
18 $2.25. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








FIRST-CLASS ACENTS WANTED 


To introduce our new “ Man Wonderful” Manikin, National Questicn- 


Book and Unique Pencil meormrar to every teacher and school. 


write for particulars. 


Pl ase 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, | SWekesh Aveose Chicago 





,RpEAnees will confer a favor by mentioning the ScHooL JOURNAL when com- 
advertisers, 


municating with 
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[HE PUBLISHERS’ DEskK. |& 


In the year 1883, an enterprising young 
man began the book business for himself. 
occupying one-half of a 12x15 ft. office, 
which he found rather large. A year of 
careful, honest work, prompt responses, 
and reasonable prices found him needing 
the entire office. This in time became so 
crowded that he moved to what he then 
thought very commodious quarters. But 
he has now again been obliged to secure 
and fit up additional space equal to that 
occupied for the last two years. All this 
is the result of a. honest, faithful 
service. From 90 square feet in 1883 to 
2,000 square feet in 1890 must show that 
teachers need just such service and appre- 
ciate it. The numerous friends of Mr. A. 
Flanagan, of 185 Wabash Avenue, Chica- 
go, will recognize this description, and 
will more than ever be ready to continue 
their liberal patronage. Mr. Flanagan is 

leasantly situated in the center of the 

ook trade of Chicago, and you are invited 
when in the city to make his store your 
headquarters. 


‘*Eh? What's that? How many? O, 

es, to be sure, Well, I didn’t catch the 
idea at first, because I am a trifle hard of 
hearing, but I intend to forestall an 
future difficulty by providing myself with 
a pair of Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear 
Cushions, by means of which it is said 
that even whispers are heard by the deaf. 
They are sold by F. Hiscox, 853 Broadway, 
New York City.” 





No wonder it is > ular; the cope 
ments of the famous New York and Chi- 
cago Vestibule Limited, via the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, corres- 
pond in elegance and luxury with those 
of a first-cluss family hotel. The conve- 
nieuce of arriving at Grand Central station, 
largest and finest passenger station in 
America, and the only one in the city of 








exclusively by patrons of the New York 
P Central. is = — -track be ag 

ine is unsurpassed for safety, comfort 
and the speed of its splendid trains. 


Teachers cannot possibly get along with- 
out convenient statione The Acme 
School Tablets have earned for themselves 
an enviable name and fame, Their saving 
of time and trouble is simply wonderful, 
and must be experienced to be appre- 
ciated. If you have not already enjoyed 
them, do not fail to send for samples to 
The Acme yay and Paper Co., 59 
Duane street, New York City. 


The merits of the National Dustless 
Crayon are fast being appreciated by large 
seminaries and colleges. School boards 
everywhere are adopting it. The increase 
in its sales to such institutions has been 
phenomenal, still it is not to be wondered 
at, for it is actually a crayon, which is 
dustless and is not greasy,and the economy 
in using it is soon demonstrated—it lasts 
several times as long as common chalk, 
and its advantages are evident. It is not 
gritty, and erases as easily as chalk, and 
does not leave a ‘“‘smoochy” board. We 
would advise all those in ‘onan of a good 
crayon to write for samples to The Nation- 
al Crayon Co., Philadelphia, as the manu- 
facturers are satisfied that if it is once 
tried it will prove satisfactory in every 
respect. All dealers in school supplies 
carry this crayon. 


A lively interest has recently been 
aroused in one of the special age 
of Messrs. Geo. Sherwood & Co., school 
book publishers, of 307 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. This book is ‘‘ The Virtues 
and Their Reasons,” presenting that 
morality which is common to all civilized 
peoples, and enforcing it by considerations 
which appeal to the sense and manliness 
of all. Accordingly, members of all 
religious denominations, and unbelievers, 
may all use the book with hearty approval. 
At a time when moral discussion is so 
much the fashion in society, this book will 
be interesting to all classes, especially 
since the author, with the wide sense he 





gives to the term ethics, discusses nearly 
all the great questions of the day. 


The Meeting at St. Paul. 

The Chicago and North-Western Rail- 
way Company is already making elaborate 
preparations for the transportation of 
teachers and their friends to St. Paul, at 
the time of the meeting of the National 
Educational Association, in July next. 
The North-Western contemplates running 
numerous special trains for the exclusive 
accommodation of the teachers and their 
friends, and as the line penetrates the most 
thrifty ‘and attractive portions of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, touching many of the 
famous summer resorts en route, a de- 
lightful journey is insured by the selection 
of the North- Western for the trip. Circu- 
lars containing full information regarding 
all details of the trip, cost, accommoda- 
tions at St. Paul, features en route, etc., 
etc., will be mailed to all persons making 
application for them. Address, E. P. Wil- 
son, General Passenger Agent, C. & N. W. 
Railway, Chicago, Iil. 


“The hour has almost come when we 
must bid farewell to friends most dear.” 
says the poet. I don’t know what poet, 
but never mind. Don’t say -bye until 
you have a memento to recall the pleasant 

ast. E. R. Stockwell, 19 John street. 
ew York, manufactures for upils class 
pins and rings, pins for societies and fra- 
ternities in schools and colleges, and for 
teachers medals and badges as awards for 
excellence, or for graduates. 


Mr. W. Beverly Harrison, recentl 
secretary of the New York School Boo 
Clearing House, has recently severed his 
connection with this well-known house, 
and will hereafter devote himself to buy- 
ing books. school supplies and apparatus 
for public or private schools in any part of 
the country. His large experience in this 
line during the past ten years will enable 
him to secure the best prices and prompt 
attention. We cordially welcome him to 
his new line of work. The welcome of 
our subscribers will be their orders for 
school books and the like. 


A Fair Trial 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla will convince any sense 
able person that it does p great 
merit. We do not claim “that every bottle will 
accomplish a miracle, but we do know that nearly 
every bottle, taken according to directions, does 
produce positive benefit. Its peculiar curative 
power is shown by many remarkable cures. It 
purifies the blood, cures scrofula, salt rheum, all 
humors, dyspepsia, catarrh, and rheumatism. 

« Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me of blood poison 
gave ine a noble appetite, overcame headache and 
dizziness.” L. Nason, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Prepared only 
by C L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


There a Isi: and i 
and aero ‘is still much , dee milk 
which es as cream, Try as 
pay K will many manufacturers cannot 

wise their cod liver oil as to make 
it p~ ~~ 4 to sensitive stomachs, Scott’s 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hypophos- 
phites is almost as palatable as mitk. 
¥or this reason as well as for the fact 
of the eam eee qualities of the Hypo- 
phosphites, Physicians uentl - 
scribe it in cases of one ——_ 


CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 


All Druggists sell it, but be sure you get 
the genuine, as there are poor imitations, 



































FOR REGISTRATION 


New York, is another advantage enjoyed 
BEST FACILITIE 
tates oy SERVICE, 


NO FEE sie ic 


not in collecting advance pe. inet in providing -_ 
petent Teachers with Positions. 


VACANCIES 
ALWAYS y 4 - great variety ; many of the 
best. Form f 


R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 





I fRAVUNEKSD AGENUY | 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and | 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Bn yy Col- 
~ es, Schoo!s, Families, and Churches. Circulars | 
choice schools is carefully recommended to 
pare rents. Selling and renting of school property. 
OOL FURNITURE and school supplies. Best 
references furnished. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. Sith St., New York City. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


100 BrsLe House, 

4th Ave, & 8th St., NEW YORK 

TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried 
itions in city and — schools. Make 
application without delay, inclosing 
stamp. 

HAROLD C. COOK, Manager 


A BUSY AGENCY. 

During the last two weeks of Apr‘l and the first 
two weeks of May, the School and College Bureau 
of Elmhurst (Chicago', recommended teachers 
for over 600 vacancies. Not a day passes that 
do not receive from 30 to 50 letters from em- 

- Boards of Education, } rag ae 

‘ollege Trustees, Colege Presidents, Principals 
of Academies, etc., asking us to recommend a 
candidate for this or —_ vacapey. If you are 
really seeking a position, it will pay you to joina 
Bureau that has ae to offer, and that 
recommends its candidates for genuine vacancies. 
Send for Manual, Blanks, etc. Address, C. J. 
ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Ill 











AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ Agency 


ar = on agg beng 
or ‘e880. nc 

and Governesses for every 4 lepartment of f instruc” 
tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. =< J. POCNS SUL EOe. 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 





American 





Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
blished 1855. 


No Ss TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 East 14TH Street, N, Y 





For larger salaries, or chan 


of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative tion, 176 


Orville Brewer, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








State Street, Chieago, IIl., 
Manager 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Our list of good candidates is rapidly decreasing. 
have secured positions, either through us or otherwise, during the past two weeks. 
another decrease of four hundred, and a corresponding increase in the demand. 
urgent, as one by one the good applicants withdraw their applications. 


Over four hundred of our teachers 


Two weeks more will sec 
Boards get anxious and 
New openings, suddenly mad 


vacant by elections to more important positions, are known at once to the Association ; school boards write 


and telegraph us daily for teachers for these places. 


(Some in all States.) 
Superintendencies at $2.500 
Superintendencies at $1,800 
Superintendencies at $1,200 
Superintendencies at $900 
Superintendencies $600. 
High School Principalships at $2,000 
High School Principalships at $1,500 
High School Principalships at $1,200 
High School Principalships at $900 
High School Principalships at $700 
High School Principalships at $500 
Assistants in High Schools at $800 
Assistants in High Schools at $700 
Assistants in High Schools at $600 
Assistants in High Schools at $500 
Assistants in High Schools at $400 
Academy Principatships. 
Academy Teachers. 


During June, July and August changes are sudden. 


dates become few. 


Address, 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


(In every State.) 
Grammar Grade positions at $600 
Grammar Grade positions at $500 
Grammar Grade positions at $450 
Grammar Grade positions at $400 
Intermediate Grade positions at $600 
Intermediate Grade positions at $500 
Intermediate Grade positions at $450 
Intermediate Grade positions at $400 
Primary Grade positions at $600 
Primary Grade positions at $500 
Primary Grade positions at $450 
Primary Grade Positions at $400 
College, Normal and Academy 
Professorships at $1000 
College, Normal and Academy 
’ Professorships at $900 
College, Normal and Academy 





Professorships at $800 


Circulars and manual sent free. 


We have now on our books: 


College Presidencies at $2,500 
College Professorships at $2,000 
College Professorships at $1,800 
College Professorships at $1,500 
College Professorships at $1,20) 


SPECIALISTS. 
Teachers of Latin. Teachers of Greek. 
Teachers of French. 
Teachers of German. 
Teachers of Sciences. 
Teachers of Mathematics. 
Teachers of Literature. 
Teachers of Normal Methods. 
ARTS, ETC. 
Drawing Teachers (1 at $2,000). 
Art Teachers. Vocal Teachers. 
Instrumental Teachers, 
Elocution Téachers. 





The RUsH will soon be upon us. 
If you would accept a better place at a larger salary, write us, state your qualifications 
fully in your first letter, to save time. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Teachers of Penmanship and Bookkeeping 
Available candi- 


70-72 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO: 





PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Positions in Colleges, Acedemies, and Normal Schools 


mar, Intermediate, and Primary 


day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS. 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Teachers, $480 to $1500 ; 


é Tare Record of V: 


$850 t 

0 

inci eithine Sik0' vo a 
$500 to $2.00: 1 a for Kesietan Gram- 
also many positions f: or specialists. Every 





BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont St. 21 W. 5th St. 
Cate muaene Cee BOSTON, _ S. zr. PAUL, LN. 
Good places for successful led to se MOolouiane on 
application. 





American reecnens, 
Bureau, St. Louis’ 


TEACHERS WANTED. | rms: 


Write for Blanks to 


NAT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





Agents Wanted, THomMPsonTown, Ps 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) ” 
Teachers. Governeasses, u 
= etc., to ~~ and 
Also phers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Address ©, L. WERNER, 
R29 Fifth Ave . N. ¥ 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agen. 


SEND STAMP FOR FORM, ETC. 
‘ PORTLAND, OREGON, 
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‘GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


ticura 
Os ap * 


MP IONs 







BREAKFAST. Bad HANDs 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws RED ou AND 
which govern the operations of ion and B Y 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine ABY_Humors. 
Provided a seat tates oth « Galles B4D COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY. 
favoured beverage which may save us many rh XK — L Rough ~~. A. 
, mds and shape! 
heavy doctors’ bil It is by the judicious use of and sample Baby Humors preven t— 


by Curicura Soap. A marvellous beautifier of 


of diet that a constitution may be 
resist | World-wide celebrity, it is simply incomparable as 


such articles 
gradually built "Pp until eno’ 


every ency of subtle Skin t Son 

maladies are floating around us ready to attack |* Puri ying p, unequi for the Toilet 

wherever there is a weak point. We ceey escape | #24 Wy <a! — — ursery. Absolu 

pant tual aba oy, Reet Ores we | Bar te a Pe ea 

fortiied wie od te Dy x rly no ~ | skin, and softest fonts and prevents inflamma- 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 


tion and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pim blac * and most complexional dis- 
we. while 


ng 
nly in und oa, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
jAMES EPPS & Co., asmepathis Chemists, 
London, England. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


it admits of no comparison 
h the best of other skin soaps, and mvals in 
delicacy the most noted and expensive of toilet 
and nursery soaps. Sale greater than the com- 
bined sales of all other skin soa) me 
ice, 25c. 


Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Di 
Address PotrER DRUG AND -CHEMICA 
PORATION, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


—— | sides and back, weak —-y and 
rheumatism 





. 


L Cor- 








—on— as keep ws os — relieved = ame ee: y the 
curren celebra CuTicuRA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 
PRINCIPLES, for teachers of all 25 cents. 
METHODS, —— : 4 ew 
KINDERGARTEN, soon as published. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, pad md . oe 
PSYCHOLOGY, Our own list of these ) 
MANUAL TRAINING, books is the t A 
and most popu 


PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


It embraces 
by such authors as 


SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS | juices, Welth: 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, Seeley, Joseph 


Payne, Fitch, Tate 
Currie, Love, Shaw 
Allen, Gardner 
Woodbull, Perez 


SPEAKERS, ETC, 


New Catalogue Free. 
Send for circulars of our | Quick, Browning 
“Standard " Blackboard Stencils, N. Y. Educa 
tional Bureau, etc. 6t page list of 1,000 Books 
for School Libraries, 6 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 
Olive Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and —_ the emollient 
properties of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the 
Toilet and Bath, and supericr to all other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Invalids. If your druggist or grocer 
does not keep it, send 10 cents for sample cake to 
the importer. A. K.LIPsTEIn, 52 Cedar St., N. Y. 


THE UNIQUE PENCIL SHARPENER. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 

PLEASE FOLLOW DIRECTIONS ExacTLy. Grasp handle firmly in right hand and 
push pencil through tube till it rests on file Now roll rubber wheel (tilt 
machine slightly, so that the file will not scrape) firmly back- 
ward and forward with a sweep of TWO OR THREE FEET on 


any convenient surface, until pencil is sharpened. Draw out 
pencil with left hand. Remember that a little practice wil! make you skilful. 


HINTS. 


It is well to roll rubber wheel on rather smooth surface, as a very rough surface wears it rapidly. 

Roughly pointing a new pencil with a knife before using machine will save time. 

Adjust pencil on file back ward or forward till you get a perfect point. 

A long sweep over surface in rolling will sharpen pencil much quicker than a short roll of a few 
inches. it rubber on wheel shows wear turn it 
over once before put- 
ting on a new one. The 
large rubber is made for 
Singer Sewing Machine 
Bobbin, and can be pro- 
cured at any sewing 
machine material store 
in the U. 8. for about 
two cents. Small rub- 
ber is the ordinary umbrella 
rubber, for sale everywhere. 
We supply two rubbers, of either 
size for 5 cents, postpaid, or 2 
cents a dozen, > 

The file can be cleaned with a 
brush, orit very dirty from long 
use may be taken off by un- 
screwing nut, and soaked over 

ht in strong vinegar. Used 
___sCWith lead pencils this file wil 
iast for years ; with slate pencils 

it is obvious that it will wear out 


according to use. We 


in time, 
supply extra files for 40 cents each, postpaid. Price $1.50 each. By Maul, 10 cents extra. 











wo extra rubbers are supplied with each machine. 













(l.) Placing Pencil in Machine. 
(2.) The Motion in Sharpening 
Pencil. 


E.L. KELLOGG &CO., Sole Manufacturers, New York and Chicago. 
BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE !T EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance of a Lire-rime. Cer Pacaium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
ie Sew at, China, sete ak gi ay 
New Premiums c., given away 
orders of $10.00 and , or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 35 & 4octs. Family Teas so & éocts. Very Best 
to pee. We will send by mail a Trial Order o 
bs. of our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When 
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NATURAL HISTURY STUDIES. 





In the London Zodlogical gardens is a 
queer-lookivg bird, which has been chris- 
tened the “‘ screamer,” from its tremend- 
ous lung-power. It is impossible to mis- 
take the screamer for any other bird, on 
account of its gouty-looking legs. These 
are simply caused by air-cavities. Though 
the screamer is not noted as a fiver, it is 
the most thoroughly aerated of birds. It 
can claim kindred with many others; it 
appears to be a kind of cross between a 
duck, a stork, and an ostrich, but it has no 
near living relative. 


It is amusing to see how the cat acts as 
if she considered the world and everything 
in it were made and exist for cats. Puss 
herself with the air of a proprie- 
tor of the best place and the best food ; ex- 
pects to be waited upon ; demands a share 
of every dish ; and looks upon us as at once 
her Providence and her servant. Cats are 
not demonstrative like dogs, and do not 
submit to training like the horse. The dog 
has been credited with unbounded affec- 
tions, and the horse with almost human 
sagacity ; but the cat still suffers under the 
bad character that Buffon--who can not 
have been acquainted with any reputable 
specimens of the race—gave her. She is 
said to be selfish, spiteful, cruel, crafty, 
treacherous, loving p s and not i -rsons, 
and in every way unworthy of fellowship 
in the household. J. G. Wood answers these 
accusations by saying that the cats with 
which he has been most familiar “ have 
been as docile, tractable, and good-temper- 
ed as any dog could be, and dispiaved an 
amount of intellectual power which would 
be equaled by very few dogs, and surpassed 
by none.” 


The attention of New England teachers 
expecting to be present at the National 
Convention at St. Paul in July, is invited 
to the direct route to the Northwest af- 
forded by the ‘‘Soo Line” and its Eastern 
connections. The trip westward gives the 
traveler a view by daylight of St. Law- 
rence river points and the Rapids of St. 
Mary’s river at Sault Ste. Marie. Cross- 
ing the great International bridge at the 
last named point, where there is much to 
be seen of interest to intelligent observers. 
It is the only all-rail route direct from the 
Atlantic coast to St. Pauland Minneapolis. 
Through sleepers run daily between Boston 
and the Minnesota capital, with dining car 
service equal to the best on any American 
railway. It runs through the sylvan 
shades of the Taquamenaw river, where 
the adventurous Hiawatha did some 
pioneer work and “‘ made a pathway for 
the people, from the springs among the 
mountains.” Visitors to the convention 
from New England may choose between 
the all-rail route, and atrip from Moutreal 
via St. Lawrence river to Kingston or To- 
ronto, then by rail to Owen sound, and 
onward by steamer through Georgian bay 
to Sault Ste. Marie. For particulars ad- 
dress C. E. McPherson, district passenger 
agent, 211 Washington street, Boston, or 
Jno. G. Taylor, general passenger agent, 
Minneapolis. 


Teachers’ Excursion to St. Paul. 


For the Annual Meeting of the National 
Educations! Association to be held at St. 
Paul, Minn., July, 1890, the CHIcaGo, 
MILWAUKEE & St. PavuL RatLtway Co. 
will sell reduced rate excursion tickets 
from Chicago and all other points on its 
5,700 miles of thoroughly equipped road 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota and North Dak- 
ota ; and all railroads in the United States 
will sell excursion tickets to St. Paul and 
return for this occasion via the CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & St. Paut RatLway. For 
Circulars of information containing 
further particulars, please address A. V. 
H. CARPENTER, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save baggage, 
express, and carriage hire, and stop at the Grand 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central depot. 
handsomely furnished rooms at $1 and u 
uropean plan. Elevators and all 


nces. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 


stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hote) than apy other first-class hotel in the city. 


For the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, at St. 
Paul, Minn., July 4th, to 11th, 1890, the 
Missouri Pacific Railway will make a one- 
half rate, or one fare for the round trip, 
plus initiation fee of $2.00, from all points 
on the system including Iron Mountain 
Route. to your nearest tacket 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 
The Best 


Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and ether 
diseases of the blood. 











“Ayer's Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 


} community. Jt is the best.””—R. S. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 
Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn., 
says: “In my practice, I invariably pre 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 


eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “ For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer's Sarsaparilla in 
numerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, O., 


certifies: “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”"—D. A. Robinson 
Neal, Kansas. , 


Don't fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED .BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 bottle. 


DE AF::::: 

Peck's V 

CUSHIONS, Whispers heard. Com 
fortable. § fu fail. 


5 i where all R Ab Seld by F. MISCOX, 
eni,, 863 Br’dway, New (ork. Write for book of proof FREE 





Tee ei lutan tak 








CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 


If your teeth are needing oettention. Reliabie 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling tox 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 


Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JouRNA!. 





15 =f 5 00 A MONTH can be 
. 0 ."" made working fo: us. 

raons preferred who can furnish a horse and 
give their whole time to the business. Spare 


moments may be protitably employed also. A few 
vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON 
& ©O., 1008 Main St., Richmond, Va. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or more, 
without display, We. a line. 

M I pontence 

air, N. J. 


ACATION STUDY. Teachers who are going 

to attend summer schools, can secure one 

ag rebate on their expenses by writing to 
. 8. KELLOGG, 2 Clinton place, N. Y. 


NERAIS. Exchange and corres 
invited. R. N. CORNISH, Monte 





RE YOUR PUPILS INTERESTED? Treas- 

$1 2 van TRove — insure this important result. 
Wayear. Sample,5cents. TREASURE-' : 
Co., % Clinton pi., N. Y. ‘ ee 


ORRESPON DENT. In every county and 
town in the U.38., for the N. Y. Educational 
Bureau. Good pay for the mght party. State 
what position you hold and what you can do. 
ay as stamp, H. 8. KELLOGG, 25 Clinton 





EW BOLAND CONSERVATORY. Thor 
o nstruction under ablest maste 
Music, Fine Arts, Elocution Lsteiaiure. oa 
hy Physical Culture and ming. Tuition {; 
to per term. Board and room,includ steam 
ving’ full intormation, 
i 
E Director, Frankiin 9q., 


heat and electric light, $5 t 
illustrated py Hy 








particular 
peirhs tee res eee te ish wate cele 


for a Trial Order to the and 
particulars nde Ths ane Mee es Gon send Verny tha How Ter 0. Box 





t.  O townaed, Gen’l Pass. and 
Tioket Agt., bt. Louis, Mo, 


ress E, TOURJE 
Boston. 
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NOW READY. 


EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY AND REVIEW WORK. 


This is unifuecm with our well-known and widely circulated Number and 
Algebra Lessons. Paper, 120 pages. Single copies by mail, 25 cents. 


THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLY PAPERS. 


In the Students’ Series of English Classics. Edited by Principal A. 8S. Rox, of the 
Worcester High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 16 Astor Place, New York 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


DELIGHTFUL SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Children’s Stories in American History. With 12 Illustrations. 
Children’s Stories of American Progress. With 12 Illustrations. 
Children’s Stories of the Great Scientists. With Portraits. 
Children’s Stories in English Literature. Taliesin to Shakespeare. 
By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. Each volume, 12mo, $1.25. 


“ Stories so clearly und charmingly told as these will surely rivet the attention of a little reader, 
even when there is a book of fairy tales to follow.”—Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 
“To any intelligent boy or girl, the books are most fascinating as well as profitable.” 


—Br : 
THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY. ee 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. New Edition for School use. Illustrated, 12mo, 60 cts. net. 


Especially arranged by the author for use as a reader in schools, and with the addition of defini- 
tions and occasional notes and questions. 


*«*Copies for Examination and introduction supplied at SPECIAL NET RATES. Terms given 
on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, ™~ ‘© *!°* "stan wes, siasoonin 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years mere! iserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned +A ..4 casi) and delight ul Ae 4m 1 = 


.”'—MILTON. 
Virgil, Cwsar, Horace, Otcoro, Salluat D . 
Xenophon's Anabas, each to teachers, a eee Tidad, Gospel of St: John, and 
actical and Latin . 
and to all other systems, to tenchee One : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
merican » Pinnock’s School Eistories, Lord’s School 


nen nt’s Standard Speakers, Frost's A 
pages of Interineare free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 

















. Manesca’s Fr: 
elem ench Series, ete. 








BARNES’ JET BLACK INK. 
THE BEST INK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Used Exclusively in New York City Schools, Send 10 cents for 
trial-bottle. 


Payson Dunton & Scribner Pens. 


Popularly known as the 


“Pp. 8. 4S. PENS” 


“ No. 117.” the Ideal School Pen. Send 10 cents for Sample Card, 


A. §, BARNES & CO., 141 & 143 William Street, NEW YORK: 
HISTORICAL CLASSIC READINGS. 


With Introductions and explanatory notes. For Classes in History, Reading and Litera- 
ture. From 50 to 64 pages each. Price, 12 cents per copy; $1.20 per dozen; $9.00 per 
hundred; $80.00 per thousand. 

With a view of meeting the large and increasing demand for supplemental reading adapted to 
schools, the publishers beg to announce the publication of the Historical Classic meadings, in 
the contident expectation that the series will at once commend itself to the favor of progressive 
teachers. The following numbers, uniform im style and size, are now ready : 

1 Discovery of America. Washington Irving. ; 6 Parkman’s Champlain and His Associates. 

2 Settlement of Virginia. Capt. John Smith. | 7 Parkman’s Braddock’s Defeat. 

3 History of Plymouth Plantation. Gov. Wil-| 8 Everett’s First Battles of the Revolution. 
liam Bradford. 9 Parton's Colonial Pioneers. 

4 King Philip’s War, and Witchcraft in New | 19 parton’s Heroes of the Revolution. 

England. Gov. Thomas Hutchinson. papers oo 
5 Discovery and Exploration of the Missis- OTHER NUMBERS — q 

sippi Valley. John Gilmary Shea. IN PREPARATION. 

Each number | tte the writings of but one author, and comprises from 50 to 64 12mo ‘es, printed 
in large type and bound with a strong paper cover. Price, 12 cts. a copy, $1.20 a doz., $9 a hundred. 


RFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 
Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E.ScuppER. Witb Maps and Illustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts 
Logical Division into Periods: a Sug; ive Method: the insertion of Topical yo for Review, 
as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear and Distinct Maps: Beautiful! 
Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher says — Itis 
the best-equip school-book ever issued in the United States.” 

PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


























18 & 20 Astor PLAcE, New YORK. 364 WASHINGTON SrT.,.BosTON. 122 & 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Allthe American Educational Publications. Lowest prices, prompt and careful service. Our General School Book Catalogue, with net and retail prices and telegraphic 
code, mailed on application. Send trial order to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


GRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, 
25 miles West of NIAGARA FALLS. 
JULY TFth to AUGUST 15th. 
Voice Culture, Extempore Speech, Training of Body, Effective Oratory, 


Reading, Recitation, Shakespeare, Pedagogical Course, Mind Culture a 
special feature. Practical for all. Send for Circulars. 


SILAS S. NEFF, President, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1124 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


THE GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL 


—AND— 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF METHODS 


COMBINED. 


For particulars see large advertionment in th ' 
undersigned. g in the Journal of May 3, or address the 








Liberal reductions to clubs. Circulars now ready. Address 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, New York, 
CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN "wa sexi 


SCHERMERHORN & CO 
SUPPLIES j 
Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 


3 — —s. STREET, 
NEW ENGLAND 
Les Pottes Francais du XIX me Siecle, 


CONSERVATORY. 








Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in | Price 


MUsIC, FINE ARTS, E 
ERATURE, 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS per term. Board and room including Steam 
eat and Electric to $7.50 per week. 


French Publisher and Bookseller —_ 
For Illustrated Calen ving full rmats 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. | address — 


Schools furnished.—Catalogues on application. | E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 


And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 








MAY FLOWERS—OF SONG 


For Schools: 

s .; $38,60 doz.) 
Children’s School Songs. (cts; SPC.ivie 
explanations, and 138 new and selected songs tor 
general singing. This little bookis being received 
with much favor. 

Kindergarten Chimes. ($1.25.) Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Good manual and fiue collection. 
Kindergarten and Prima School Songs! 

(30 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) Menard. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones. ($2.00.) 
Walker and Jenks. 
Gems for Little Singers. (30 cts.; $3.00 doz.) 
Emerson and Swayne. 
Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00.) Mrs. Osgood. 
Motion Songs. (20 cts.; $1.80 doz.) Mrs. Board- 
man. 
Get them all! They are most delightful books 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas: 
Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25 cts. ; $2.28 doz.) 
Mrs. Boardman. 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts.; $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
Who killed Cock Robin? (40 cts,; $3.60 doz.) 
‘ord, 


Ford 
Book 1, Primary, 30c. ; $3 doz 
Song Manual Book 2; Medium, 40c.: $4.20 * 
Book 3, High,  50c.; $4.80“ 
By Emerson. These are the newest and best 
books for teaching note reading in schools. 
Send for lists and descriptions. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 





#3,600 IN THREE YEARS. 
100 Teachers Wanted During Vacation. 


During the last three years of my teaching I 
devoted some of my out-of-school time to the 
business of Life Insurance. The profits of the 
business of those three years were over $3,600. 

l now represent The State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company, of Worcester, Mass., which is one 
of the oldest, strongest and best companies in the 
United States. Its policies are non-forfeitable 
and incontestible. Nothing better in the way of 
Life Insurance can be obtained anywhere at any 
. hers willing to act as agents will 
please communicate with me. 

SAMUEL WRIGHT, Gen’! Agt., 802 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J. Residence, St. Fehx St., 
klyn, N. Y. 








Places |‘ngs "Write Ft, Whltesy G. Po 
ae ings. ~L » ee 
" FS ‘A. G.N. Ry. St. Paul, Minn. 


Political Economy, 
-— . 


JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. 





Crown of Wild Olive. Cloth, 50c. & 1.00. 
Fors Clavigera 8 vols. in 4. 4.00 & 5.00. 
Mumera Pulveris. Cloth, - - 80c. 
Political Economy of Art. Cloth, — Sve. 
Time and Tide, by Wear & Tyne, cloth, 50c. 
Unto this Last. Cloth, - 80c. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. 
Second door west of Broadway. 


1890. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 

cation ; ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 
These MODELS have been specially designed 
for the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary 
and Grammar Schools. hey consist of bot 
Solids and Tablets arranged in a carefully graded 
series, are made with the greatest regard tor ac- 
curacy and beauty, and are furnished at the 
lowest possibie petoes, They have been adopted 
by the leading cities of the country, and are abso- 
lutely indispensable to the correct teaching of 
Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 
at the outset. 
For catalogue an.i particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., _ 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











Ke Boqihems Moatane, Freelene, 
ew Towns, New ways 
Health, |Mines, Low Rates. For Maps and 





Books, write F. 1. WHITNEY, 
Wealth Gob & TA, GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY, St. Paul, Minn. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


National Dustless Crayon. | 2. sss: iss ssrtrscsion." ue wore rok suxross 
a 


bole $657 bir thawauts ists vee,| National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 
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